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OLD ALMANACKS. 


Dr. Grierson, of Thornhill, Upper Nithsdale, 
has just had presented to his museum a copy of an 
almanack printed in the reign of Charles II. It 
is two and a half inches long, and one and two- 
fifths broad, bound in shagreen with handsome 
silver clasps. There are two or three blank pages 
of ass skin for memoranda. It contains only the 
éalendar of the year, in such small print, that it 
requires sharp eyes to decipher it. It gives the 
sovereigns of England from William the Conqueror 
to Charles IL, “whom God grant long to reign,” 
with which words it closes the list. It gives the 
years they were born, died, and where they were 
buried ; also the mayor and sheriffs of London of 
the year 1678, which seems to be the year it was 
printed, or rather possibly 1679, though there ap- 
pears to be nothing to fix the precise year in which 
it was published. Are these almanacks rare? Has 
the British Museum a complete set from the reign 
of James I., when, I believe, the Stationers’ Com- 
pany received the monopoly of printing such books, 
and which they continued to enjoy till about the 
= 1779, when it was overthrown, chiefly through 

rskine’s exertions ? 

What was the almanack of earliest date pub- 





lished in Edinburgh? I have before me one of 
1742, with the following title :—- 

“ Edinburgh Almanack for the year MDOOXLN. Being 
the second after Leap year, with the profoundest Respect 
Dedicated Unto the Right Honourable 
Geo. Haliburton ; Lord Provost, 

John Couts, 

John Wilson, 

Mark Sandilands, 

Robert Baillie, 

Thomas Croket, Dean of Guild, 

David Inglis, Treasurer, 

Alexander Nisbet, Deacon Conveener of the Trades 

and Present Deacon of the Surgeons, 

And the Remanent Honourable Members of the Council 

“ By your most Obedient & most Humble Servant 

“The Publisher. 

“ Edinbargh, Printed by R. Fleming and A. Alison, 
sold at the Printing House in Pearson’s Closs, and by the 
Booksellers in Town and Country.” 


It consists of twenty-five pages, some of which 
are only printed on one side. It is five inches in 
length, and three in breadth. What a contrast 
between this embryo almanack and the full-grown 
“ Oliver and Boyd” of the present day, which, ex- 
clusive of the portion devoted specially to Glasgow 
and the west of Scotland, contains 920 pages, with 
96 additional pages of advertisement ! 

Is the John Couts here mentioned one of the 
ancestors of the present Baroness Burdett-Coutts ? 

A museum like that, which has been originated 
and so successfully carried out by Dr. Grierson in 
a retired country district, ought to encourage the 
establishment of local museums throughout the 
country. Such places not only are the means of 
saving objects of interest to the antiquary and 
naturalist, but have the effect of exciting a taste 
among the young for scientific and antiquarian 
pursuits. Even during the comparatively short 
period that it has been established, the fruit to be 
derived by drawing the attention of the young to 
such objects is already beginning to be gathered. 
Youths of the district, now settled in far distant 
lands, are constantly sending home curiosities to 
add to the value of the collection, many of which 
are of high scientific interest. Thus lately a set 
of bones of that marvellous bird, the Dinormis or 
Moa, arrived from New Zealand ; and it is not 
long since some most interesting Peruvian anti- 
quities were received from Callao, in Peru, which 
had been dug up from an ancient sepulchral 
mound. It is evident that none of these things, 
and many others of no less interest to science, 
would have been saved and brought to this country, 
had it net been specially for this local museum m 
Thornhill. Besides, everything discovered in the 
locality, illustrating ancient times, generally finds 
its way to the museum. Thus two stone celts or 
hammers have just been presented to the museum 
by farmers of the neighbourhood, which would in 
former times either not have been observed, or, if 
so, would have been thrown aside as of no interest. 


Baillies, 
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One of them, which is of the rudest form, being ten 
inches in length, four inches and one-tenth in 
breadth, was found in cutting a drain on the farm 
of Green, in the parish of Closeburn. It is with- 
out the usual perforation, having only a slight in- 
dentation, so that one can scarcely imagine in 
what way a handle could have been fixed to it. The 
other stone hammer was found in a different part 
of the county, in the parish of Holywood, near the 
spot on the north of the Cluden, the Clud- 
vein or Cledyfein, which Mr. Stuart Glennie thinks 
to have been the scene of one of King Arthur's 
battles, commemorated in the Book of Taliessin, 
— lay the Peith 
ba e Peit rostrate, 
At the end of the wood of Gelyddon.” 

It was found close to where eleven large stones are 
laced in an oval form, vulgarly called Druidical, 
ut which Mr. Glennie considers to be the record 

of this battle of Pencoed. If such, then, be the 

effect of this local museum without aid from wealth, 
what, we may ask, would be the result if local 
museums were general over the land, mana 
with knowledge, energy, and perseverance ? is 
is a question which concerns all who desire that 
knowledge should advance and become diffused 
among the people. C. T. Ramace. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Lanp-pamn ” (5" §, iii. 303, 383, 464 ; iv. 3.) 
—In reading the discussion lately carried on in the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” concerning the Shakspearian 
word land-damn, I observe that Mr. Wepewoop 
brings forward the word randan to bear on the 
subject. This word, according to Halliwell, means 
in Gloucester a noise or uproar. I may not be out 
of place in stating that the same word is in use in 
Cambridgeshire, though of quite a different mean- 


ing. 

Randan in the eastern counties is the pollard, 
which is obtained from the flour mills. In grind- 
ing the wheat, the brown or outside skin is called 
bran ; the next is called randan or pollard, which 
is sold for fattening swine. 

NowI am of opinion that the word must come 
from our word round. The words rand, rind, 
and round are all very much alike, and, I think, 
of the same meaning. And as the randan is 
taken from around the wheat, or, in other words, 
the in, I think it is quite probable the word 
means the rounding; but what relation it can be 
to the randan (a noise or uproar) in Gloucester- 
shire, or even to Shakspeare’s word land-damn, I 
cannot plainly see. Hewry C. Lorrs. 


Mr. Kixcovr is surely not right in saying that 
he is allowed to connect together verdammen, 
landammann, damn, and damnare. The German 
word Ammann, Amtmann, has nothing at all te 





do with verdammen, damnare. Amtmann is a 
composition Ly ~ x ge (Goth. 
a tei, O. . antbaht, am ampahti, 
M.H.G. ambaht, ambet, ampt) meant originally 
“that which is to be executed,” then it got the mean- 
ing of public administration, and of the dignity con- 
nected with this. Therefore Amtmann means 
simply “ officer.” The first written German word 
we meet with is just this Goth. word andbahts, 
which Ennius changed into ambactus, serf. Thus 
much with regard to Ammann. As for land-damn, 
I think it is one of those boldly-coined words of 
Shaks ’s, and means “to banish from the 
country,” “to damn out of the land.” To lamb 
really means “to beat” (I find this word in Life 
in London, by W. T. Montcreif), but I cannot 
conceive how it can so easily be changed into land- 
damn. Turopor Marx. 
Ingenheim, Germany. 


Though not approving of any explanation of this 
word by the word lam=beat, Shakspeare’s word 
being distinctly land in its first syllable, and not 
lam, yet lam=beat having acquired an interest 
of its own, I may mention that in Gaelic the 
word lamh is=hand. The connexion of the hand 
or fist with beating I need not point out. While 
lamh is the way of spelling the Gaelic word, it is 
pronounced lav, Henry Kitcovr. 


Ant. and Cleop., ii. 3.—The extract from North’s 
Plutarch, p. 923, ed. 1603, given to show the 
closeness with which Shakspere followed his ori- 
ginal in the description of Cleopatra in her barge, 
may help to clear up part of the well-known diffi- 
culty in— 
“ Eno. Her Gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many Mer-maides, tended her 7’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings. At the Helme 
A seeming Mer-maide steeres: The Silken Tackle 
Swell with the touches of those Flower-soft hands, 
That yarely frame the office.” 

North says :— 

“Fer Ladies and Gentlewomen also, the fairest of 
them were apparelled like the Nimphes Nereides (which 
are the Myrmaides of the waters), and like the Graces, 
some stearing the helme, others tending the tackle and 
ropes of the Tones, out of the which there came a won- 
derfull passing sweet savour of perfumes, that perfumed 
the wharfes side, pestered with innumerable multitudes 
of people.” 

Now, though Shakspere may be said to have 
used up, in the last two lines quoted, North’s “tend- 
ing the tackle and ropes,” yet I think that Shak- 
spere’s repetition of North’s tend strengthens the 
position of those who urge that the eyes were the 
eyes of the barge—the bows, near the hawseholes or 
eyes, through which the anchor chains passed—and 
not Cleopatra’s eyes; while, on the other hand, 
North’s allusion to the Graces makes it certain 
that “their bends” is the curves of the ladies’ 
bodies, and not the bends or prominent streaks— 
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qy. including the gunwale—of the boat, as has been 
suggested, with the reading “the bend’s.” The 

p would then be taken up with Cleopatra lying 
in her pavilion, “on each side of her” her “ prettie 
Dimpled Boyes” ; her rowers would be amidships ; 
and _ ladies in attendance in the bows. To the 
meanilig generally given to “tended her i’ th’ 
eyes,” “attended to the movements of her eyes, 
watched her eyes for orders,” I do not take. 

F, J. FurRNIvAtt. 


Tue AUTHENTICITY OF A PassaGE IN THE 
First Quarto or “Hamuet.”—I should like to 
discuss more fully in “ N. & Q.” a very interest- 
ing question, which was raised at a meetin 
of the New Shakspere Society, in connexion wit 
Dr. Abbott’s paper on “The Early Quartos of 
Hamlet.” In the first quarto (1603), in the scene 
in which Hamlet instructs the players how to 
deliver his lines, after he has condemned the 
clowns who speak “more than is set down for 
them,” the following passage occurs, which has no 
ree in the subsequent editions of the 
play :— 

“ And then you have some agen, that keepes one sute 

Of jeasts, as a man is knowne by one sute of 

Apparell, and Gentlemen quotes his jests downe 

In their tables, before they come to the play, as thus : 

Cannot you stay till I eate my porrige? And, you owe 

e 


m 
A quarter’s wages: and, my coate wants a cullison : 
And, your beere is sowre: and, blabbering with his 


li 
And thus keeping in his cinkapase of jeasts, 
When, God knows, the warme clowne cannot make 


a jest 
Unless by chance, as the blind man catcheth a hare.” 
Dr. Abbott scouted the idea that this passage 


<r be Shakspearian. However, upon 
my calling attention to the phrase “keeping in his 
cinkapase of jeasts,” and adducing a passage from 
Much Ado about Nothing (ii. 1, 76, &c., Globe 
Edition), in which the word “ cinkapase” is used 
in precisely the same metaphorical sense, he 
allowed the phrase to be Shakspeare’s. That was 
all which I was at that time prepared to contend 
for; but upon considering the matter more at 
leisure, I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
whole is Shakspeare’s, in as true a sense 
as any portion of the first quarto can be called 
Shakspeare’s, for there is not a passage in the pla: 
(or scarcely one) which the pirate of 1603 did not 
mutilate. It is clear that Dr. Abbott, in admit- 
ting the phrase “ cinkapase of jeasts” to be Shak- 
re’s, must needs go a little further with me. 

he phrase must have had a context. Is not that 
context, very likely corrupted (as usual) by the 
pirate, the passage in question? Dr. Abbott's 
main objection to regarding the passage as authen- 
tic is the vulgarity of the jests (‘‘ Cannot you stay 
till I eate my — ” &c.). “ Shakspeare” (he 
says) “would not have allowed Hamlet to defile 





his mouth with such lines as these.” Although I 
think this criticism is a little over-fastidious, yet 
one certainly does sympathize with the spirit of it ; 
but may we not suppose that (in accordance with 
Dr. Abbott’s own theory respecting the origin of 
the edition of 1603), when the pirate came to the 
jests quoted by Shakspeare, his memory failed him, 
and he —— them from his own invention, or 
else that he wilfully substituted for what might 
have been “caviare to the general” some vulgari- 
ties addressed to the ears of the “ groundlings ” ? 

There are two other quaint turns in the 
which strike upon my ear with the true Shak. 
spearian ring : one occurs at the beginning, and 
the other at the close, viz., the description of the 
clown who “keeps one suit of jests,as a man is 
known by one suit of ap ” and who “ cannot 
make a jest unless by chance, as the blind man 
catcheth a hare.””* But, then, if the is 
Sh ’s, and of fair average merit, I suppose 
I shall be asked the question, ““ Why was it omitted 
from the quarto of 1604?” Perhaps because it 
occurred to Shakspeare’s mind that Hamlet’s 
admirable discourse upon elocution and the 
business of the stage already sufficiently 
delayed the progress of the play. 

Epwarp H. Picxerserit, B.A. 





LADIES AND FREEMASONRY. 


I perceive in the late newspapers a paragraph to 
the following effect :— 

“Tt is announced that the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
intends to present in person the Masonic Lodge of her 
name with a set of Chairs of the Order for the Master 
and Senior Warden. Having recognized the charitable 
—- of the Craft, she expressed an earnest desire 
to a co-worker with Freemasonry. The brethren 
will entertain her at a repast. This will be the first 
time in England at which a lady has been present when 
Lodge furniture, as such, has been in the room.” 

The writer of the above seems to have for- 
gotten the story of Lady Aldworth, which is thus 
related in Dr. Caulfield’s very interesting Annals 
of St. Fin Barre, Cork, 1871 :— 

“1775. The Hon. Mrs. Aldworth, 80 years, 
buried. Mrs. Aldworth was daughter of Arthur Lord 
Doneraile, by Eliza, a of John Hayes, of Win- 
chelsea, in the county of Sussex, Esq. This lady justly 
ranks amongst the most remarkable persons of her time. 


Y| The following account of her connexion with the 


Masonic body is from a rare tract, published in Cork in 
1811, and su uently a few copies were struck off in 
1869 for members of the family: ‘ Lord Doneraile, Mrs. 
Aldworth’s father, who was a very zealous Mason, held 
a warrant in his own hands, and ionally opened 
Lodge at Doneraile House, his sons and some intimate 
friends in the neighbourhood assisting; and it is said 
that never were the Masonic duties more rigidly per- 
formed, or the business of the Craft more sincerely 


Much Ado, ii. 1, 205, &.:—“ Ho! now you 








* Cp. 
strike like the blind man: ‘twas the boy that stole your 
meat, and you'll beat the post.” 
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pursued, than by the brethren of No. 150, the number of 
their warrant. It appears that previous to the initiation 
of a geutieman te the first steps of Masonry, Mrs. Ald- 
worth, who was then a young girl, happened to be in 
an apartment adjoining the reom usually used as a 

room, this room at the time undergoing some 
repair or alteration, Amongst other things, the wall 
was considerably reduced in one for the purpose of 
making a saloon. The young a having distinctly 
heard the voices, and prompted by the curiosity natural 
to all to see something of the gees long and so 
seeretly locked up from pyblie view, she the courage. 
with her scissors, to pick a brick from the wall, and 
actually witnessed the awful and mysterious ceremony 
through the two first steps. Curiosit tified, fear at 
once took possession of her mind, and those who under- 
stand this well know what the feelings must be 
of any patie wie could have the same opportunity of 
unlawfully beholding that ceremo Let them, then, 
judge what must be the feelings of a young girl. She 
saw no mode of escape except through the room where 
the concluding part of the second step was igen L 
and that being at the far end, and the room being a very 
large one, she had again resolution to attempt her 
eseape that way, asd with light but jwembling step 
and almost suspended breath, she glided along uno rved 
by the Lodge, laid her hand on the handle, and softly 
opening the door, before her stood a grim, surly Tiler, 
with a long rusty sword. Her shriek alarmed the . 
who, all rushing to the door, and finding from the Tiler 
she had been in the room during the ceremony, in the 
first paroxysm of rage and alarm, it is said her death was 
resolved on, and that from the moving and earnest sup- 
plications of her younger brother her life was spared, on 
condition of her going through the two steps she had 
already seen, This she agreed to; and they conducted 
the beautiful and terrified young creature through those 
trials which are more than enough for masculine reso- 
lution, little thinking they were taking into the bosom 
of the Craft a member that would afterwards reflect a 
lustre on the annals of Masonry’ (Memoir of the Life 
of the Hon. Mrs. Aldworth).” 

Her remains were interred in Davies's Vault, 
St. Fin Barre’s, Cork. I am not a member of the 
Craft, and I give these notes merely to illustrate 
the fact that there is nothing new in the annals of 
Freemasonry. Maurice Lenman, M.R.LA. 

Pocanonrtas.—The recent presentation to the 
Library of Virginia of a painting purporting to be 
the likeness of Pocahontas has revived the long 
cherished desire of procuring, if possible, a veritable 
and genuine likeness of the Todian princess. It is 
entirely evident that the donation is only an ideal 
painting, There is in the library a volume entitled 
History of the Indian Tribes, in which there ap- 
pears what purports to be the portrait (a copy of 
an original) of Pocahontas. There is a dispute 
among her descendants about this picture, some 
averring, the larger portion denying, its authen- 
ticity. The copy last referred to displays the 


absenee of every Indian characteristic save the 
colour, which is very much mellowed, and, in fact, 
is little, if any, deeper than is found in the inhabi- 
tants of southern Spain or Italy. The dress indi- 
cates neither the Indian costume nor that of the 
reign of James I., during which the princess was 





in England ; and the original had blue eyes, which 
is not a characteristic of the North American 
Indian, The tout ensemble of the face, coupled 
with the blue eyes, clearly indicates the copy of 
the portrait of a female of Indian descent, who 
had a large, if not a predominating, share of Saxon 
blood. There is no Soubt that Pocahontas, while 
in England, sat to some artist, now unknown. 
Chamberlain, in 1617, sends to his friend Sir 
Dudley Carleton, his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy to 
the Hague, a picture of the princess ; and, in an 
old work, The Virginia Company of London, it is 
stated that Simon de Passe engraved a portrait, 
small quarto size, with the following legend :— 
“ Matoaka als Rebecka Filia Pontentiss. Prine. 
Powhatani Imp. Virginie”; and beneath, “ Ma- 
toaks als Rebecka, daughter of the mighty Prince 
Powhatan, Emperour of Altanoughkornouck als 
Virginia, converted and baptized in the Christian 
faith, and wife to the Wor* Mr. John Rolfe, 45. 21, 
A° 1616.” I have seen a cut with this legend, &c., 
attached, which truly represents an Indian woman 
in the dress of 1616; and I doubt not it was 
taken from the engraving by Simon de Passe. 

In 1859 a contributor of yours (2" S. vii. 307) 
stated, erroneously, that Anne Rolfe, the grand- 
daughter of Pocahontas, had intermarried with 
Peter Elwyn, Esq., and that in her family the 

rtrait of Pocahontas was preserved at that day. 

ocahontas left only one child, a boy ; he married 
and died, leaving only one child, a daughter Jane, 
not Anne, who was married to Col. Robert Bolling, 
of Virginia, 4.D. 1675. When John Rolfe, the 
husband of Pocahontas, left England after her 
death, he gave his only child, Thomas, to the 
keeping of a brother, and the Anne, who married 
Mr. Elwyn, may have been a descendant of that 
brother ; and, as the care of the child was com- 
mitted to him, it is very probable that he also was 
the custodian of the portrait of the mother. 

I crave your pardon for thus trespassing on you, 
but my purpose is to invoke your aid in obtaining for 
Virginia the original portrait or an authentic copy. 

It may be that the portrait, from which De 
Passe made the engraving, was taken under or by 
the order of the Court, and may yet be in some of 
the public galleries ; and that the portrait referred 
to by your contributor was only a copy of that en- 
graving, preserved in 1859 in the family of Mr. 
Elwyn, whose descendants were still very numerous 
in Norfolk. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, Col. James McDonald, will be most 
happy to hear from any of the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.”; and if, by their assistance, a true 
likeness of Pocahontas can be obtained, they will 
have the thanks, not only of her authorities, but of 
a large number of the people of Virginia. 

8S. Bassett FRencu. 
Governor’s Office, Richmond, Va. 
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Lyne 1n Westminster Apsey.—The nation 
seems now disposed, after the lapse of more than 
half a century, to commemorate the greatest, at 
least, of modern poets, by erecting a statue to 
Byron. The refusal to admit a record of his 
supremacy into Westminster Abbey was long a 
reproach to our national taste, as well as to our 
admiration of the highest genius. It would appear, 
from a note of the celebrated Lord Chesterfield 
in his Characters of Eminent Personages of his 
own Times, London, 1777, that a resting-place in 
that monumental depository of departed greatness 
could at one time be purchased. The note is 
appended to the character of William Pulteney, 
to whom he attributed the meanest of all pas- 
sions, avarice, and who was afterwards created 
Earl of Bath :-— 

“Vanity had often loudly insisted that the Earl of 
Bath should have a burial-place amongst the illustrious 
deal in Westminster Abbey, and had as often been 
called to order by Avarice for the extravagant idea. 
But at length she carried her point by a lucky oppor- 
tunity of not only bringing her adversary over, but of 
animating her in a cause which she now looked upon as 
her own, from the flattering prospect of extending her 
triumph, which she was already assured would be felt 
‘strong in death,’ even beyond death itself. It was dis- 
covered that in this receptacle of fallen grandeur there 
was a vault belonging to the family of Hatton, of 
which there was but one life remaining. Lord Bath pur- 
chased the reversion of this vault, which soon after 
became his property, and then sold a division of it for 
the full sum he had given for the whole, with the un- 
speakable happiness to foresee that his right honourable 
remnants would rot with royalty at free cost / bo 27. 


Clapham, 8.W. 


Jouy Buyyay’s Crock.—An Australian paper 
reports a singular case which came before the 
Goulbourn magistrates in April last, when a des- 
cendant of John Bunyan appeared as defendant. 
The plaintiff, William Millard, charged him with 
the illegal detention of a clock, and it transpired 
that the disputed clock (described as being in an 
oaken case, and standing about six feet high) had 
originally belonged to the author of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and had been an heirloom in defendant’s 
(William Bunyan) family for more than 200 years. 

In defence it was stated that Millard, who 
married William Bunyan’s niece, had recently 
arrived in Australia, bringing the clock with him 
for his wife’s uncle, who had left England several 
years before. The case (naturally) resulted in 
William Bunyan’s favour, who accordingly retained 
the clock. Cu. Evxin Martasews. 

Codford St. Mary. 


Wircucrart iw Japan.— 


_ “Jealous women employ this charm to avenge the 
infidelity of their husbands or lovers. Dressing herself 
in white, her hair hanging loose behind, a tripod (usually 
one of those used in cooking), on which three lighted 
candles are placed, on her head, while in her mouth she 





holds a torch of bamboo and pine roots lighted at both 
ends, and round her neck a mirror, the slighted fair one 
rises at the hour of the Bull (about 2 a.m.), and taking 
an effigy of the faithless one, or, as the case may be, of 
his frail companion, or of both, nails it to a tree within 
the grounds of some shrine. At whatever oy of t 
effigy the nail is driven, there injury will be inflie 
upon the original in the flesh ; but if she should meet 
the ghost of an enormous bull, and exhibit terror at the 
apparition, the potency of the charm is lost, and can 
only he revived with incantation and imprecations on 
the offending pair. The common mode of bewitchment 
is to form a lay figure of straw, pierced with nails, and 
to bury it beneath the plece ‘chem the person to be 
punished usually sleeps. Amulets and other charms are 
very numerous, and the entrance gates of private resi- 
dences or the fronts of townsneople’s houses are cov 
with numerous specimens. Each family has its patron 
saints and favourite -ami, for whom labels are periodi- 
cally provided for a trifling fee; but the members of 
the family who make pilgrimages, which are, as a matter 
of fact, mere excuses for holiday excursions, return pro- 
vided with tickets from the places they have visited. 
These are for Yedo: Tomioka Hachiman; Pugiko; 
Naritano Fonda; Hori no Uchi Soshi; Dai Shi; Nikko 
Gongen ; Aki Ha, to which a host innumerable of otherg 
may fairly be added. A piece of paper, bearing the 
impression of a black hand, is employed to ward off an 
attack of small-pox. This is the hand of Kinzei-hachiro- 
tami-tomo. A piece of red paper with three of the 
characters for ‘ horse’ serves a similar purpose. A rice 
spoon is also used. Garlic is beng up to protect sufferers 
from chills and colds.”—Japan Daily Herald. 

V. 


W. H. Parrersoy. 


Hewut-Ketries.—In Dr. Brewer's Phrase and 
Fable it is stated that these are “cavities in the 
earth three miles deep at Oxen-le-Field, in 
Durham”! This account is more matter of fact 
and precise (as becomes the age) than that of an 
older writer, who says :— 

“In hujus agro tres sunt mire profunditatis putei, 
Hell-Ketels vocat vulgus, idest Inferni Caldaria, quia per 
antiperistasin calescat in illisaqua. Prudentiores hausta 
terre motu tellure subsedisse credunt, et probabiliter 
quidem. Illos autem subterraneos habere meatus et 
exitus Cuthbertus Tunstallus Episcopus primus deprehen- 
dit, reperto in Tesi ansere, quem signatum in horam 
majorem experiendi gratia demigerat.”—Britania sive 
Anglia descriptio, 1617, p. 516. 

Neither account, however, is quite satisfactory, 
and perhaps some Darlington correspondent can 
tell us more about these holes, now filled with 
water, which lie near together, in a field next the 
highway, within a short distance of Croft Bridge. 
There are four or five of them, and it is a general 
impression in the neighbourhood that they are 
bottomless. 

The Nychars near Arundel are said to be ponds 
of the same dark, deep, and mysterious character. 

Could we not have these pits measured? It 
would not abate one jot of the delightful thrill of 
horror with which they are now regarded were the 
editor of Phrase and Fable enabled to read yards, 
instead of miles, in the next edition of his most 
useful book. Stema. 

Oak Village. 
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Oxsscurity or Dictioy.—This has so much the 
credit of being a literary disease peculiar to the 
present age that it is interesting to find a writer 
of a century and a half ago satirizing the poets of 
his own day for this very fault. The poetaster 
Fabrice reads one of his productions to Gil Blas, 
when the following amusing conversation takes 
place between the two friends :— 

“Ce sonnet, me dit-il, ne te parait pas fort clair, 
n’est-ce pas? Je lui avouai que j’y aurais voulu un peu 
plus de netteté. Ilse mit 4 rire & mes dépens. Si ce 
sonnet, reprit-il, n’est guére intelligible, tant mieux. Les 
sonnets, les odes, et les autres ouvrages qui veulent du 

blime, ne s t pas du simple et du naturel ; 


c’est l'obscurité qui en fait tout le mérite. II suffit que le 
ite croies’entendre. Tu te moques de moi, interrompis- 
je, monami. I! faut du bon sens et de la clarté dans 
toutes les poésies, de quelque nature qu’elles soient. Et 
si ton incomparable Gongora n'écrit pas plus clairement 
que toi, je t’avoue que j’en rabats bien. C’est un poéte 
ui ne peut tout au plus tromper que son siécle.”—Gil 
las, bk. vii. ch. 13. 

The last words of the above should be laid to 
heart by more than one poet of our own day. 
do not know if Le Sage had ever read Shakspeare, 
but the sound advice contained in this attack on 
obscurity quite agrees with Falstaff’s request to 
Pistol, “ I pray thee, now, deliver them (thy news) 
like a man of this world.” 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 





Tue N. M. Roruscuitp Mepau.—Your palin- 
drome correspondent reminds me of a medal in 
honour of the great financier struck by H. Hyams 
in 1844, to which I contributed the motto (acrostic 
and descriptive), “Nummis Maximus Reperitur,” 
much approved of by my friend Admiral W. H. 
Smyth. S. M. Dracu. 


“Sprr wuite.”—Falstaff says, “If it be a hot 
day, and I brandish anything but a bottle, I would 
I might never spit white again.” This means, of 
course, “be in perfect health again.” See the 
Addition to lib. vii. cap. 29 of Batman uppon 
Bartholome (ed. 1582, fol. 97), where all kinds of 
spittle are described with reference to health :—“ If 
the spettle be white viscus, the sickenesse commeth 
of fleame ; if black . . of melancholy. . . . The 
whitte [sic] spettle not knottie, signifieth health.” 

Watrter W. SKzart. 

Cambridge. 


“ L&T THE GALLED JADE WINCE.”—I have just 
found this line of Hamlet used as a proverb in 
Heywood’s Dialogue of Proverbs. Now, as Hey- 
wood died a year after Shakspeare was born, there 
can be no doubt that the saying was proverbial. 
Heywood’s lines run :— 

“ Tt is a lie (quoth he) and thou a lyer. 

Will ye (quoth she) dryve me to touch thee nyer? 

I drub the gald hors backe till he winche, & yit 

He would make it seeme, that I touch him no whit.” 


Watrer THORNBURY. 





De-Lavune’s “ Present Strate or Lonpoy.”— 
Among the curious little books relating to the 
great city, this volume occupies a prominent place. 
I transcribe its title-page in full from a copy before 
me :— 

“The Present State of London : or Memorials compre- 
hending a Full and Succinct Account of the Ancient and 
Modern State thereof. By Thomas De-Laune, Gent. Lon- 
don: Printed by George Larkin, for Enoch Prosser and 
John How, at the Rose and Crown, and Seven Stars, in 
ene near the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 
1681.” 


Besides the curious frontispiece of the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, and numerous 
shields of arms of the City companies, it has ten 
engravings of London buildings, statues, &c., 
including one of Covent Garden. 

The book is rather uncommon in a perfect state, 
and is worth adding to a collector’s library. My 
object in calling attention to it is to point out the 
incorrectness of a note that is often found in cata- 
logues of second-hand books, when a copy is to be 
sold. The note is always to the same effect, and 
generally in the same words. I transcribe it from 
the late J. C. Hotten’s Handbook of Topography 
(p. 147) :-— 

“ The scarcest of all Histories of London. 
lost his ears in the pillory for writing it.” 

The first part of this note is incorrect, asitsscarcity 
does not equal that of the first edition of Stowe, 
or Howel’s Londinopolis. The second part is also 
wrong, the original concocter of the note having 
blundered between De-Laune’s Present State of 
London and his Plea for the Nonconformists, 
1683. 

For this latter work the writer was condemned 
to Newgate, and in the following year (1684) 
brought before the notorious Judge Jefferies. He 
was sentenced to pay a hundred marks as a fine, 
to find security for a year, and his book to be 
publicly burnt. Unable to pay the fine, he lin- 

red for fifteen months, and, after much suffering, 

ied in prison. The loss of his “ears in the 
pillory” is probably imaginary. 

It is a rare thing nowto find a catalogue of 
second-hand books with good historical, biogra- 
phical, or bibliographical notes, such as any book- 
seller with ordinary intelligence might easily sup- 
ply by carefully examining the books themselves. 

! we have no Thorpes, Rodds, or Triphooks 
in these days ; and it is pitiable to look upon the 
appropriation of the old notes, frequently inap- 
plicable to the particular copies to which they 
refer. It would surely repay the bookseller to ex- 
amine his books carefully, and, when of sufficient 
interest, tu add a short original note. 

Epwarp F, Rimsavtr. 


De-Laune 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and ad to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Curr: Cure: Corr1.—In the Cuninghame 
division of Ayrshire, and in the north angle of 
the parish of Beith, abutting on Renfrewshire, is 
an elevated hill range enjoying the widest — 
It is called “The Cuff,” or “ Cuffhill,” and upon it 
are many ancient remains (some of which are 
called Druidical), such as a “ rocking-stone,” esti- 
mated to weigh about 114 tons ; what is called a 
long chambered cairn, 50 yards in length, with a 
double alignment of stone cists, which ranged from 
74 feet in length to 2 feet, and correspondingly 
wide and deep ; four standing stones, occupying 
the corners of a rectangular area of 16 feet ; two 
circular mounds or walls, each circle about 30 yards 
in diameter and each wall about 3 in breadth— 
the area within concave ; and, besides, a Chair of 
Stone, and Well, both passing under the name of 
St. Inan,an Irish confessor, who was commemorated 
on 18th Aug., O.S. Another place of the same 
name occurs in Carrick, of Ayrshire, and a third 
near Douglas Castle, in Lanarkshire, while, in other 
parts, there may be others. 

Coifi, as the Ven. Beda says (Ecc. Hist., lib. ii. 
c. 13), was the chief priest of Edwin, king of 
Northumbria, in a.p. 627, who, upon being con- 
sulted by the king, and after having heard the 
missionary Paulinus as to his faith, advised Edwin 
to “abjure and set fire to those temples and altars” 
which he possessed, and who also, on the king’s 
inquiry who would be the first to “ profane the 
altars and temples of their idols, with the en- 
closures that were about them,” answered that he 
himself would ; and having obtained of the king 
an entire horse, mounted the same (although un- 
lawful for him as a high priest to bestride any but 
& mare, or to carry arms), and, girding himself 
with a sword, and taking a spear in his hands, 
proceeded to the temple, and having cast his spear 
into the same, thus violating its sanctity, com- 
manded his companions to destroy it “with all 
its enclosures by fire.” This temple (apparently 
much similar to St. Cuthbert’s establishnent at 
Farne in 684, possibly a pagan temple purified, 
being walled around, and containing huts or houses 
of inflammable materials within : “Vita St. Cuth- 
berti,” apud Petrie’s Round Towers, pp. 128, 129) 
was situated at a place now called Goodmanham 
(i. @, as it has been interpreted, “The house of 
the protection of the gods ”), near Wighton, in the 
Wapentake of Harthill, East Riding of York (Pal- 
grave’s Ang.-Saz., chap. iii. p. 66; Lingard’s 
Ang.-Saxon Church, vol. i. 29, 30). 

The query, then, as divided, is (1), whether 
Cuff, or Cufe, is cognate with Coifi, and Cuffhill 


is equivalent to Coifi’s Hiil? and (2), whether Coif 
was the name of the high priest or that of his 
office ; and, ifthe name of his office, whether that 
imported either a high priest or arch-Druid? Will 
some of your correspondents kindly reply ? 

Some are of opinion that Coifi is the Celtic, or 
Gaelic, Coibhi, a word said to import a Druid, or 
arch-Druid (Jamieson’s S. Dict. Sup., v. Coivie ; 
Palgrave’s Eng. Commonwealth, i. 155; Rust’s 
Druidism Exhwmed, p. 162). Against such a 
view, however, is Lingard, who thinks it improbable 
that a British Druid was the primus pontificum of 
a Saxon king in a.p. 627 (Ang.-Saz. Church, 
i. 29, note). The Emperor Claudius proscribed the 
Druids in Gaul ; their last stand in England was 
in Mona, Anglesey, but there they were cut off by 
Suetonius Paulinus (Wright’s Celt, &c., p. or 


ALPHABET invented by, and called after the Greek 
herbalist physician, Dioscoride—Ancient Alphabets 
and Hieroglyphics, translated from the Arabic by 
Joseph Hammer, Secretary to the Imperial Lega- 
tion at Constantinople, 1806, ¥. 38. Is this alp 
bet, as supposed by General Vallancey, Prospectus 
of an Old Irish Dictionary, p. 38, identifiable, in 
any degree, with the Cuneiform of the Nineveh 
inscriptions? and what account is given of his 
residence at Dioscoride, the modern Socotara, and 
its invention, in European versions of his Materia 
Medica, or his other works ? E. 

Star Cross, near Exeter. 


Aw Oxp Brsiz.—I have in my library a black- 
letter edition of Tyndale’s Bible, the title-page of 
which is missing, and there is nothing to show the 
date except a note written in ink, now greatly dis- 
coloured by age, on a blank page at the end of the 
Book of Job. The note runs as follows :— 

* Johannes Tasker, ejus liber. 
Anno Dom. 1721 
1551 


170 
Printed Anno 1551.” 

It is not a Breeches Bible, as the well-known 
passage in the third chapter of Genesis is rendered 
thus, “ Than they sowed fygge leaves — and 
made them apurnes.” The Breeches Bible was 
printed, if I mistake not, in the early part of 1600, 
and (if the note I have quoted is correct) is, there- 
fore, of subsequent date to my Bible. 

I may mention that throughout the volume are 
scattered ample notes and prologues or disserta- 
tions, in some cases headed “W. T.,” and 
in others “William Tindall to the Christian 
Reader.” The title-pages to the Apocrypha and 
New Testament are engraved, and surrounded by 
very quaint cuts illustrative of incidents in the 
following pages. I shall be glad if your readers 
will kindly enlighten me as to the history of my 
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Bible, its actual date, and present value, as I am 
hesitating as to whether it is worth the expense of 
a thorough rebinding, a rather costly operation 
with such a volume. W. Hz. S&S. 


OxiverCromwe.u.—Henry Harris, over seventy 
years old at present, whose ancestors have resided 
for over 220 years in the parish of Newchurch, 
Carmarthen, says :— 

“My grandfather, who was at the time of his decease 
about 100 rs of age, asserted that his father remem- 
bered the Rev. Roger Williams, a clergyman, living at 
Cwmeastell Vawr. Mr. Williams was a landed proprietor, 
and a widower with an only child, a daughter, whom he 
took to visit the metropolis, and while there she was 
married to a member of the Cromwell family, and Oliver 
Cromwell was the issue of this marriage, born at Cwm- 
castell Vawr. His father went off with the army, and 
was away for some years. For some reason or other the 
mother removed with her son, two years old at the time, 
to England ; and it was given out that Oliver was born 
at their English residence.” 

I may add that Henry Harris is considered a 
truth-speaking man, and that what he avers with 
regard to Cromwell’s birth, &c., has been, and now 
is, the tradition of the locality. Can any one throw 
some light on this? At all events, it is worthy of 
record. 

Aaron Ropenrrs, Vicar of Newchurch. 

(Oliver is general, stated to have been the son of 
Robert Cromwell, M.P. for Huntingdon, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Richard Stuart. ] 


Lapy Mary Wa.xer.—I should be glad to 
know where I may find any account of this lady. 
Her first work, Letters from the Duchess de Crui 
and Others, &c., was published in 1776, in 3 vols. 
small 8vo., London. On the title-page it is stated 
to be “by a lady”; and in the preface the author 
says thut she conceals her name, being diffident of 
success ; adding that she writes not for emolument. 
It was dedicated to the Queen. In the following 
year, 1777, a second edition of these Letters was 
published, with corrections, and the author’s name 
is added as Lady Mary Walker. In the same 
year a novel, in 2 vols. 8vo., was published, en- 
titled Munster Village, of which the Monthly 
Review observes :—“It is so much in the manner 
of the Letters from the Duchess of Crui and Others 
that we cannot help hazarding a conjecture that it 
is the production of the same pen.” What other 
works did this lady write? and am I correct in 
believing her to be a daughter of Alexander 
Leslie, fifth Earl of Leven, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of David Monnypenny of Pitmilly, Esq. ? 

Eowarp Sotty. 


Samver Brrier.—In Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Nov., 1821, appeared an announcement to the 


effect that “the Genuine Remains, in prose and 
vérse, of Samuel Butler, from the original MSS., 
late in possession of W. Longueville, Esq., with 

Library, 


notes by R. Thyer, Keeper of the Public 





Manchester,” would soon be published. Has this 
volume ever issued from the press ? >? 


[Barber, the printer, and not Longueville, erected 
the monument to Butler in 1732. See Dean Stanley's 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 3rd edition, p. 308. } 


R. Tuyer.—I shall be glad to have some in- 
formation regarding his literary work :— 

“The Parterre; a Collection of Original Tales» 
Romances, and Historical Relations. In four volumes- 
London; Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheap- 
side.” 

What was the date of its publication? I appre- 
hend about 1836-37. Is the work scarce ? 


Leapine Articre AND Leaper.—Some dis- 
cussion has arisen as to the etymology of these 
terms as used with regard to newspaper articles. 
I am decidedly of opinion that the leading article, 
at least, as first understood, was the chief item of 
the paper in which it appeared, and that “ leader” 
is simply a contraction of two words into one. It 
has, however, been suggested that they grow out 
of the printer’s term “leaded,” applied to matter 
that is made to show a white space between the 
lines by placing thin strips of metal between the 
lines of type. Whatever the meaning, however, 
the terms must have come into use within living 
recollection ; and I venture to ask if Mr. Sara, 
Mr. THornBury, or some other newspaper writer 
of long experience who reads “N. & Q.,” will 
record in your useful journal what he believes to 
be the origin of the names. It is well that the 
derivation of a word should be brought out in 
your columns before it is utterly forgotten, and an 
elaborate fiction woven instead. “ Leading article ” 
and “ leader” are, I am informed, expressions pe- 
culiar to the English press ; our American cousins 
call all such writings “ editorials.” 

Harotp Lewis. 

Bath. 


Nive Feer Hier !—Mr. Carlyle, in his History 
of Frederick the Great (ed. 1873, vol. ii. p. 92), 
speaking of Frederick William’s Potsdam regiment 
of giants, says :— 

“Truly they are men supreme in a in beauty 
of equipment ; and the shortest man of them rises, I 
—s towards seven feet, some are nearly nine feet 

igh. 

I know that Mr. Carlyle is not an author who 
ever speaks at random, and he doubtless has good 
authority for the above statement ; but is there an 
authentic instance, since the days of Goliath of 
Gath, of any of the sons of men having reached 
the marvellous height of nine feet ? 

JONATHAN BovucuIieER. 


Tae Towser Couiection.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information concerning the 
bust called “ Clytie,” in the Townley Collection at 
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the British Museum, anterior to its purchase by the 
late Mr. Townley, in 1772, from the collection of the 
Laurenzano family at Naples?) What authority, 
if any, can be adduced in favour of the supposition 
of its having been a portrait bust of Antonina, 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus? The 
bust has also been called “ Clytie rising from the 
Sunflower,” “ Isis Aphrodite,” and “ Isis flinging 
back the Sunflower.” E. B. 


Byron’s Booxs.—In a private letter written by 
a lady to a friend abroad in April, 1816, is an 
allusion to a volume which one would like to 
possess :— 

“Everybody,” says the writer, “talks about Lord 
Byron’s verses. They are now in all the shops. In one 
place is stuck up Fare Thee Well, price threepence. 
His friend John Hobhouse is gone with him to Dover, 
whence he embarks alone for Italy. There has been an 
execution in his house, and one book, The Pleasures of 
Memory I believe, with some of Mr. Rogers’s handwrit- 
ing in the first page, sold for fifteen guineas.” 


Was there a public sale of Byron’s books? CC. 


“* My wife’s at the ‘ Marquis of Granby,’ 
And she’s as drunk as she can be.” 
There is an old song, once very popular in York- 
shire, of which these are the only words I can 
recover. I shall be much obliged to any one who 
can tell me where I may see a perfect copy. 
A. O. V. P. 


Pittioxs.—Pillions and upping steps are closely 
related, for one great object of these steps was to 
enable a woman to seat herself on the pillion. I 
should like to ask whether, and where, pillions are 
still used. 

My mother, who is under seventy, used to 
“tide pillion” to church behind her father’s 
groom. And so lately as three years ago, my 
brother, driving near Whitby, met a farmer's 
young wife riding pillion behind her husband. 

A. J. M. 


CarprxaLt Wotsey is said to have told his 
priests to look closely after the press, for if they 
did not kill it, it would kill them. In what 
speech or writing of his did this piece of advice 
occur ? Mercia. 


Dr. Osmunp Beavvorr.—Can you give me 
some biographical account of him ? He was head- 
master of King’s School, Canterbury, in 1776. 

G. 


Hovse.ine Prorte.—How can one estimate 
population from the number of houseling people, 
which is so frequently given in ecclesiastical re- 
turns at the period of the Reformation ? 

E. A. Fouuer. 


Witttam Bartow, Brsnor or CutcueEster, 
Tem. QUEEN EvizaneTa.— Where can an authentic 
portrait (print or painting) of him be found? He 


was the consecrator of Archbishop Matthew 
Parker. MSCOTE. 


Henry Wasuinoeton.—Can any of your readers 
give the ancestry and descendants of Henry 
Washington, who in 1689 married Eleanora Har- 
rison of South Cave, York ? 

Epwarp D. Nxgitt. 

Macalester College, Minnesota, U.S. of America. 





Replies. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES. 
(5™ §. iii. 370 ; iv. 73.) 

I venture to think that some degree of 
caution should be exercised by correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” before recommending books to their 
fellow readers in the very decided manner of Mr. 
Haaccerston. I am certainly greatly disap- 
pointed with Tolhausen’s Dictionary, for it not 
only contains a number of words which are not in 
any sense “technical” expressions, such, for in- 
stance, as “ shop-boy,” “ shop-girl,” “shop-woman,” 
“egg-cup,” and so on, but it includes also a vast 
assemblage of words only used in the higher 
branches of chemistry and mineralogy. I can only 
lay claim to a very slight acquaintance with these 
sciences, but I know, extetthelats, thas chemical and 
mineralogical nomenclature is in a somewhat un- 
settled state. The same thing is often known by 
two or three different names, and the same name 
is sometimes applied to two or more very different 
substances. Experts are not always able to clear 
the ground, and, even when that operation has 
been effected, the result is very frequently not in 
the slightest degree interesting to those engaged 
in strictly “technical” pursuits, for whom this 
dictionary professes to have been specially com- 
piled. It appears also to me, on glancing through 
a few , that there are too many mere “defini- 
tions.” In many cases a translator knows what 
the word means from the context, but he does not 
know what the English word is. I will give a few 
instances. The word braie is said, amongst other 
things, to be “ the pergament skin of the tympan” 
(your printer will be able to say whether this is 
right or not); brayer is the “ leather belt for “¥. 
bearers” (is there no English word for this ?); 
cuivre cotonnant is given as “copper blades with 
white specks on” ; cuvette, amongst other things, 
stands for the peculiar funnel-shaped head of a 
spout which receives the rain-water from the roof 
gutters and conducts it to the ground ; but would 
not the builder smile when I informed him that 
my house required a new “collector of gutters”? 
I greatly doubt, too, whether my dentist would 
recognize a déchaussoir under the “ cutter of gums” 
of Herr Tolhausen. I do not think we are much 
nearer the meaning of contretirer when we are told 
that it is “to take a counter-proof of a counter- 
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drawing either by impression or by copying it in 
an inverted sense.” It may be good Latin to say 
“aqua regis,” but persons have conspired to say 
“ aqua regia.” I have not sufficient knowledge of 
French to say whether convoi particulier means 
“special train,” that is, a train ordered specially 
by an individual under urgent circumstances, but 
I should think that it is very likely. The author 
does not, however, give it, but limits himself to 
“extra train,” “express train.” For these and 
other reasons, which will be apparent to those 
having special knowledge of any particular trade 
or manufacture, I am compelled to dissent most 
decidedly from the terms of approbation used by 
Mr. Haacecerston with reference to Tolhausen’s 
Dictionary. 

Another of your correspondents refers to Nut- 
tall’s Dictionary of Scientific Terms, but that work 
was most severely reviewed in Nature, and was 
shown to be very untrustworthy. What are we to 
think of an author who includes amongst “a few 
of the principal metals,” such things as “ black 
lead, brass, magnet, pewter,” &c., as Nuttall does 
in his Introduction? After this one is not sur- 
prised to find that “brass” is omitted in the body 
of the work. 

I am told that a very good technical dictionary, 
in three volumes, 8vo., is published by Kreidel, of 
Wiesbaden (?). It is a joint production, several 
persons having been engaged on it. Trro. 


One merit in a technological dictionary is its 
being “ posted” quite up to date ; for it is just for 
the most recent terms that one wants to consult 
such a work. 

Of the dictionaries mentioned at the latter 
reference, the two triglots meet this requirement. 
E. A. P. recommends, as “ the last and best,” that 
of “5 a Mothes, and Unverzagt, with preface 
by Dr. K. Karmarsch, either the 3 vols. large 8vo., 
or the abridgment, in 3 vols. square 12mo. The 
latter I find a most reliable table-book of refe- 
rence, and the former as near perfection as such a 
work can reach. 

Mr. Haccerston recommends, “as every way 
trustworthy,” Tolhausen’s Technological French, 
English, and German Dictionary, in 3 vols. 18mo. 
The character given of the book in Engineering 
is just the reverse ; and I therefore suppose that 
Mr. Haccerston does not require to make con- 
stant reference to a technological dictionary, or 
his meed of praise would have been more measured, 
and so have saved J. S. K. many disappointments, 
should he already have pinned his faith upon Mr. 
Haacerston’s strong recommendation. J. B. 





F. N. C. Munpy (5 §. iii. 123, 304, 351.)— 
I also have a MS. copy of Mr. Mundy’s poem, 
Needwood Forest. Upon the fly-leaf is written :— 





“This poem was written in the year 1776 by Francis 
Mundy, Bea. of Markden in Derbyshire, but has never 
been published. Mr. Mundy, at the time he wrote it, 
lived for the purpose of fox-hunting at a lodge in the 
forest. Needwood Forest is in Staffordshire, its situation 
is high, and its banks, descending from the plain of the 
forest to the country below, are in many P) aces a mile 
deep ; they consist of alternate copses and dingles, and 
are entirely cover’d with trees and rough coppices.” 
Upon the next page is a vignette pen-and-ink 
etching, tinted in sepia and green, representing a 
forest with deer in the fo und. The etching is 
signed with the initials H. D., as nearly as I can 
identify them, and is dated January, 1785. Under- 
neath are the following lines :— 

“ Aux yeux de l’ignare vulgaire 
Tout est mort, tout est solitaire, 
Un bois n’est qu’un sombre réduit. 
Aux yeux que Calliope éclaire 
Tout brille, tout pense, tout vit.” 
In the MS. the lines quoted by C. S. G. run :-— 
“See with ye wind he scouts away, 
Sleek, onl in crimes grown old and grey. 
Oft has he foiled my angry pack ; 
I know his customary track.” 

I have a copy, reprinted at the office of J. Drewry, 
1811, Derby, in which the third line commences 
“ Once,” and in other respects as quoted by C.S. G. 
This copy also contains “The Fall of Needwood,” 
printed at the office of J. Drewry, 1808 ; a poem, 
“To the Honble. Elizabeth Sedley learning to 
Spin, she and the Author —_ having an 
Aversion to a Spider”; “ My Grand Climacteric, 
1802”; “To my Grandson William, on his repeat- 
ing to me most perfectly and accurately my Poem, 

Fall of Needwood, which he had secretly got 
by Heart, January, 1809”; “To F. N. C. Mundy, 
Esq., on his Poem, The Fall of Needwood, by 
Anna Seward ”; and “Impromptu to the Author 
of the new Poem, entitled The Fall of Needwood, 
by W. Hayley.” 

I have also a printed copy of Needwood Forest 
and The Fall of Needwood, with other poems, 

ublished by Thomas Richardson, Derby, and by 

Furst, Chance & Co., London, 1830. In addition 
to the poems by Mr. Mundy contained in Drewry’s 
1811 edition, this contains, “On a Picture by 
R. R. Reinagle”; “The Backwardness of the 
present Spring accounted for, May 5, 1782”; 
“Miss Bettina Webster having applied for a Copy 
of Needwood Forest, Dec., 1785”; “On reading 
Verses by the Hon. Julia Curzon on Hare-Hunt- 
ing, Dec., 1792”; “The ty og Coursing 
from Watnall”; and “To the Hon. Lady Caven- 
dish with a Copy of Needwood Forest, Jan., 1806.” 
Any or all of these I shall be happy to show to Mr. 
Briaes. OHN PARKIN. 

Idridgehay, Derby. 


As Mr. Marsn concluded his note upon this 
gifted author and fine old English gentleman by 
a remark that “some further particulars of Mr. 
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Mundy would be interesting,” I venture to con- 
tribute to “N. & Q.” one or two, which my resi- 
dence in op ae has enabled me to obtain. 
Mr. Mundy’s claim to the authorship of Needwood 
Forest has been so generally admitted that I need 
not say anything more upon that point. It may, 
however, interesting to mention that in the 
board room of the Derbyshire Infirmary there is a 
beautiful engraving of “Francis Noel Clarke 
Mundy, and his grandson William Mundy, of 
Markeaton.” The engraving, which is by Charles 
Turner, after the original picture by Reinagle, 
represents the author seated at a table, at the side 
of which stands his grandson, the present William 
Mundy, Esq., of Markeaton (then, of course, a 
boy), and in his hand is a roll of MSS. inscribed 
“The Fall of Needwood Forest.” In the Count 
Hall at Derby there is, I believe, a yy: 
rtrait of Mr. Mundy, subscribed for by his 
rother magistrates, and in the County Police 
Court, where he presided for half a century with 
singular ability and clearness of judgment, there 
is an excellent marble bust of Mr. Mundy by 
Chantrey, under which is the following inscription : 
“This Effigy 
Is consecrated by his countrymen 
to the memory of 
Francis Noel Clarke Mundy, 
who, having modestly declined 
their unanimous offer 
to elect him their representative in Parliament, 
Continued to preside 
on the Bench of Justices in this Hall 
during a period of nearly 50 years, 
With a clearness of Judgement 
And an integrity of decision 
well worthy 
of being gratefully and honourably recorded. 
This excellent man, 

Admired for the elegance of his literary productions, 
Beloved for the gentleness of his manners, 
Revered for his public and private virtues, 

Lived happily at his paternal seat at Markeaton 
To the age of 76 years. 
May his example excite emulation. 
He died Oct. 23rd, 1815.” 

His grandson, William Mundy, Esq., of Mark- 
eaton, is one of the oldest and most deservedly 
popular magistrates in Derbyshire, the southern 
division of which he represented for several years 
in Parliament. S. Barton-Eckerr. 


Spurious Orpers (5 §. iii. 442, 495 ; iv. 34, 
73.)—As Historicus is so much of the same 
opinion as myself, it is perhaps hardly fair to 
point out that, when enumerating the spurious 
orders tacked on to Freemasonry, he has followed 
Byron’s advice— 

“If he complains of one, do you reproach with four.” 
I will not, therefore, allow myself to write in that 
strain. The real Red Cross Societies saved very 
many lives in the course of the last war, and true 


liberty rests at this moment ; it would, therefore, 
be wrong to attempt to laugh their utility away. 

At the same time, as I have shown the necessity 
that steps should be taken to prevent the doings 
of the mock from throwing discredit on the real 
Red Cross Societies, so Hisroricus has incon- 
testably, although, perhaps, involuntarily, proved 
that, if Freemasonry is to continue to be respected 
by those who are not of the Craft, a check must be 
put on the childish desire for notoriety and power 
of men who support a spurious order. They 
should not be permitted to do that which may 
render the Heir-Apparent ridiculous in the eyes of 
his future subjects, or cause the objects of Free- 
masonry to be confounded with those of the 
Jesuits ; to make theirs black, and Freemasonry 
white, perhaps grizzly, witchcraft in the opinion 
of the uninitiated. 

In the Freemason of the 14th June, 1873, are 
to be found the following remarks on a letter by 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, given in the same number 
of that adil _— 

“* Nothing but a solemn retraction of this libellous and 
uncalled-for attack upon the Supreme Grand Council 33° 
(of which we remark, en passant, our popular Deputy 
Grand Master, Lord Carnarvon, is a member) will ever 
set Sir Patrick Colquhoun right again in the minds of all 
honest Masons; and we trust he will ily disown the 
letter as a crude, hasty, and ill-conditioned enunciation 
of his recent policy.” 

Reading Sir Patrick Colquhoun’s letter by the 
light thus thrown upon it, let us compare what he 
says with what Hisroricus offers as a correction 
of my errors. 

HIsTorIcvus says :— 

“ No severance from Freemasonry has taken place, for 
the Masonic qualification and the ritual remain as before, 
merely substituting the new names of officers.” 

Sir Patrick Colquhoun says :— 

‘The principle accepted was that the body (the Order 
of the Temple) is not in itself Masonic, but has a 
Masonic basis and qualification; in other words, that 
nothing was Masonic in the strict sense except the Craft, 
from which body alone Templars could be taken.” 

And Sir Patrick adds further on, still speaking of 
“The Order of the Temple” :— 

** Tt is a voluntary body, bound by a vow of profession 
modified so as to meet the exigencies of our age; we want 
no assistance from the law, no charter of incorporation. 
We all swear to obey owr own internal laws, or suffer the 
— our own constituted judicial authorities may 
inflict, 

I now say:—Really, gentlemen, it strikes me 
very forcibly that, without seeking far, I could 
find distinctions and adaptations to the present time 
—in the books of the Jesuits—very like the above. 
Leaving Sir Patrick Colquhoun and his sup- 
porters to reconcile such differences, I will con- 
clude by advising theni, as they seem anxious to 
render the absurdity of the “ Order of the Temple” 
more conspicuous than it is, to adopt the plan of 





Freemasonry is one of the strong pillars on which 


the enterprising publishers, who, about forty 
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years ago, advertised “The Real Devil’s Walk” 
thus :— 
“ Of the Devil’s walk there ’s been much talk, 
And folks seem mighty curious ; 
But this is the real Devil’s walk, 
And all the rest are spurious.” 
It is only necessary to change the word “walk” 
into “order,” and the similarity will be apparent. 
In some Masonic book I have read that such a 
lodge was “declared asleep.” Cannot this very 
childish “ Order of the Temple” be “declared 
asleep”? The ceremony might be performed to 
the tune of 
“ Hush a boy, baby, the baby ’s asleep,” 
which would be very appropriate. 


Ratru N. JAmEs. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Tae “Te Deum” (5 §. iii. 506; iv. 75.)— 
Mr. Ranvotrn tells us that “the Te Deum is 
from beginning to end a hymn to the glory of 
Christ,” giving his reasons for that statement. 
Three causes are assigned ; but as the whole ques- 
tion really turns upon the last, I may, without 
injury to the argument, pass the others by. This 
third is “the interpolation of three verses,” by 
which, I presume, he means the 11th, 12th, and 
13th, bearing expressly upon the three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity, and these verses he believes 
“were not in the original hymn.” But what 
ground has Mr. Ranvouen for believing this? 
Where are his authorities? The very authorship 
of the hymn is a question in dispute. “ Some,” 
says Mr. Stephens, “ have accorded it to Ambrose 
and Augustine, others to Ambrose alone ; others 
to Abondius, Nicetus, Bishop of Triers, or Hilary 
of Poictiers.” However, be the author whom he 
may, it is known to have been used in the Church 
as early as the year 530, when Benedict founded 
his order, and prescribed the singing of it as one 
of his rules (Reg. c. ii.) It was then, of course, 
known only in Latin, and in it appear the very 
three verses which Mr. Ranpourx pronounces an 
interpolation. They are as follows :— 

“ Patrem immense majestatis, 

Venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium, 
Sanctum quoque Paracletum Spiritum.” 
Tt cannot, therefore, be denied that they have 
antiquity on their side, having been in use in the 
public services of the Church for upwards of 
thirteen hundred years. 

Mr. Ranpotrn is doubtless well versed in 
Liturgical matters, and has therefore read the 
principal writers thereupon; he must, then, be 
ewe with Dean Comber’s work on the Book 
of Common Prayer (A Companion to the Temple). 
But what are Dean Comber’s views of the 
Te Deum? This is what he says :— 

“The 7 Deum consisteth of three parts :— 

“TI. An Act of Praise, containing—l. The exercise 





of the Duty itself; 2. The Company joining with us 
in it 


“TI, An Act of Faith, expressing—1. The Persons 
confessing this Faith ; 2. The Articles thereof, concern- 
ing the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost. 

“TIT. An Act of Supplication—1. For all God’s People 
desiring Internal Assistance, Eternal Salvation, External 
Safety and Success, Protection 4nd Defence ; 2. For our- 
selves, showing who we are, viz., His Constant Servants, 
what we desire, On what grounds we hope to obtain our 
desire, viz., our Trust in God's Mercy.” 

Reluctance to trespass upon valuable space 
restrains me from citing other authorities. I must 
leave the question, as lying between Dean Comber 
and Mr. Ranpowpns, to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
to make their choice. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. Ranpourx must be under a misapprehen- 
sion ; the first thirteen verses are, to my mind, 
clearly addressed to the Trinity, whether we take 
the rendering in the Book of Common Prayer or 
that in the Garden of the Soul, the remainder of 
the hymn being addressed to the Redeemer. 

This view is amply confirmed by notes in Mant 
and D’Oyly’s edition of the Prayer Book, taken 
from the writings of Comber, L’Estrange, Secker, 
and Bennett. 

With regard to the expression in Isaiah ix. 6, 
“the Everlasting Father,” Mr. Raynor is pro- 
bably quite right. “ Pater futuri seculi” occurs 
in the Vulgate, and Pope has this couplet :— 

“ Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised Father of a future age.” 
Wit1am Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Cuantrey’s Woopcocks (5™ §. iii. 106, 214, 
374.)—In reply to Mr. Warp, I think that the 
epigrams by Lord Jeffrey and Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham are among the best of the English ones in 
Prof. J. P. Muirhead’s Winged Words, and very 
superior to the others which he quotes. But 
there are some equally, if not more, to be admired. 
For instance, the following, from the Greek of 
Dr. Scott, Dean of Rochester, translated by Muir- 
head :— 

* Swift fire destroy’d, sharp steel restor'd, their lives : 
Rare shot! Nor hapless who, thus slain, revives ! 
One death to both, one life from death again, 

By one skill’d hand bestow'd upon the slain. 

They slumber; but how lightly! Passer-by, 

Be still, lest thou awake them, and they fly.”—P. 18. 
By Bishop Wilberforce :— 

“ Life in Death, a mystic lot, 
Dealt thou to the wingéd band :— 
Death,—from thine unerring shot ; 
Life,—from thine undying hand.”—P. 24. : 

From the Latin of Bishop Moberly, translated by 

W. Lisle Bowles :— 

** Both had one fate : their lives together end ; | j 
And both to gloomy Acheron descend. 

Mourn not their end, nor deem their fate severe. : 

Fix'd by transcendent art immortal here.”—P. 55. 4 
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From the Greek of Bishop Maltby, translated by 
Muirhead :— 
« At once his skill slew both ; but in the grave 
The life the Archer took the Sculptor gave.”—P. 58. 
By Prof. Muirhead :— 
«‘ Amaz’d I view the consecrated spot 
Where Chantrey kill’d two woodcocks at a shot ; 
For yonder, lo! his breathing victims are, 
More deathless than in life, and lovelier far.”—P. 70. 

The point in Mr. Warn’s own epigram had 
been already made in a distich, more witty than 
elegant, by Jekyll :— 

*<¢Two birds with one stone’ :—but the proverb has wit 

If one stone revives both the birds it has hit.”—P. 36. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Warp’s remark, “ ‘Two 
(epigrams) would, perhaps, have sufficed ; if so, 
the Professor has been too liberal in doing 100 
times more than was wanted.” On the contrary, 
our thanks are due to Prof. Muirhead for collect- 
ing and preserving the epigrams of such scholars 
as Maltby, Moberly, Scott, and many others on a 
work of art, which, from its excellence and the 
circumstances connected with its production, 
created general interest. The only pieces which, 
in my opinion, could have been well spared are a 
few frivolous ones, which are scarcely worthy of a 
place in the Professor’s unique and charming 
volume. 

Mr. Warp’s objection to my use of the word 
“inferior” is, I venture to think, hypercritical. I 
had no wish to enter into the merits or demerits of 
the “little book,” which I carefully avoided men- 
tioning byname. But I thought it right to caution 
Mr. Warp not to put his faith in a book which 
had already led him into an error about Wrang- 
ham, had induced him to supply Prof. Muirhead 
with an initial not his own, and had left him in 
ignorance of the work whence the epigrams which 
he quoted were taken. H. P. D. 


Ancient Bett Lecenp (5 S. iii. 209, 415, 
457, 517.)—No one would lightly differ from Mr. 
EvLacomBe in a matter of campanology, and I 
therefore crave leave to quote my authority. 
Noltenius, Lexicon Antibarbarum, p. 447, writes : 

“Campanarum usus antiquus; nomen, prout hodie 
sumitur, novum et veteribus incognitum. Aliquid vero 
subaudias necesse est, ut .Vola vel simile: nam ducitur 
ut facile apparet, a Campanus, a, um ab oppido Campa- 
nia, Nola.” 

Tn Henschel’s Du Cange (Paris, 1842), in reference 
to the invention, under the words “Campana,” 
“Campanum,” it is stated :— 

_ “Alii, ut Panvinius et Polydorus Virgilius, harum 
mventionem Sabiniano PP. adscribunt . .. . Signa, que 
mute per Campanas dantur, olim per tubas dabantur. 
Hee vasa primum in Nola Campaniz sunt reperta, unde 
sic dicta, majora quippe vasa Campane, a Campanize 
regione ; minora Nol a civitate Nola Campaniz.” 

The full expression for the large sized bell, or 
rather the tolling of the bell, was Signum 





Campanum, whence either word came to be used 
separately,-the other being understood. The 
small handbell, Squilla, is thus explained by Spel- 
man in his Glossary :— 

“ Campanula cum manubrio, que in Romana Ecclesia 
ad elevationem Sacramenti ideo pulsatur ut orationem 
excitet.” 

See also Du Cange, s.v. “Skella ” and the other 
cognate forms. The word tintinnabulum was 
strictly classical. The logomachy as to whether 
the word baptismus or benedictio be the correct 
term to apply to the ceremony commenced, I 
believe, with the Jesuit Del Rio, in his answer to 
attacks made upon it as superstitious. In his 
Disquisitiones Magica, |. vi. c. 2, he writes :— 

“Observa hic (Lector queso duo) primd vulgus, 
censere campanas baptizari, quod et Maximilianus L 
Imper. putavit, ut patet ex gravaminibus sedi Romanz 
ab eo propositis: arripiunt heretici, et acerbissimé in 
hunc morem Brentius, Calvinus, Vvicenus, quem vocant, 
campane baptismum, invehuntur. . . . Nomen illis in 
Beati alicujus honorem imponitur ut illius, quasi com- 
mendetur tutelze vas metallinum, divine laudis instru- 
mentum, quid dignum reprehensione ?” 

With consummate skill he proved the vulgar 
use of the word baptismus to be incorrect, but 
left the charge of superstitious uses as it was, 
attributing “vim efficientiamque omnem con- 
secrationi seu benedictioni, sic divino jussu, seu 
dispositione operanti.” Mr. L’Estrange, in his 
Bells of Norfolk, has given so many examples of 
the legend that there can be no doubt about the 
reading sisto; but if it could be read in one 
syllable in the hexameter as ’sto, and melis be 
treated as a contraction for melicus (vid. Cooper's 
Thesaurus), the translation would be, “I am a 
sweet chimer,” &c., and the harshness of the con- 
struction would be obviated. I regret I have not 
been able to find Mr. ELtacomse’s book on Bells 
in any library to which I have access. 

F B. E. N. 


“Penny” or “ Peny” (5S. iii. 148, 336.}—The 
statement at p. 336 is hardly conclusive. That 
the word is spelt with only one » in the Prayer 
Book of 1662 and in some old Bibles, is hardly any 
more evidence that it is the correct mode of 
spelling, than the fact that it is spelt penny in 
many other books of equal age and authority can 
be accepted as proving the contrary. Both forms 
of spelling are to be met with very commonly in 
the writings of Hollinshed, Stow, Speed, and 
other good old writers. Minsheu, in his Dic- 
tionary, 1627, under the head “peny” refers to 
“ penie,” and under “ penie” says “ see pennie,” as 
if he deemed the latter the more correct orthogra- 
phy. That peny is correct because it is probably 
derived from the Saxon is also hardly satisfactory, 
as, according to Junius (Ety. Ang.), the Anglo- 
Saxon word is peneg, pening, or penning, and the 
Belgic form penning, whence come the Teutonic 
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words pfening and pfenninge. It would probably 
be difficult to prove as a mere question of anti- 
quity that peny is more correct t penny ; and, 
as derived from the Saxon (whether coming origi- 
nally from the Latin or not), the evidence on the 
whole is rather in favour of the double n. 
Epwarp So.ty. 


“ Penie ” occurs in Tusser’s 500 Points of Good 
Husbandry (a.p. 1580). In Tottell’s Miscellany 
(1557) an uncertain author writes “penyworth.” 
In the Monk of Evesham’s Revelation (1482) we 
read “penoys.” Lyly, in his Huphues, gives 
“penny” and “penniless.” In Wicliff’ ew 
Testament (1380) we find “ penye” and “ peny” ; 
in Tyndale’s (1534), “ peny” and “ penny,” as in 
Cranmer’s (1539) ; in Geneva (1557), “peny” ; in 
Rheims (1582), “penie” ; in Authorized (1611), 
“peny” and “ penie” (Bagster’s a Matt. 

ec 


Tue Lorps Houianp (5% §, iii. 249, 416.)— 
Evelyn, in his Diary, gives an interesting account 
of Sir Stephen Fox, and, as he was on such 
intimate terms with him, it is likely to be 
correct :— 


“ Sept. 6, 1680.—I dined with Sir Stephen Fox, now 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. This 
—— came first a poore boy from the quire of 

alisbury, then was taken notice of by Bp. Duppa, and 
afterwards waited on my Lord Poe (brother to 
Algernon, E. of Northumberland), who procur’d for 
him an inferior ee amongst the Clerks of the Kitchen 
and Greene Cloth side, where he was found so humble, 
diligent, industrious, and prudent in his behaviour, that 
his Majesty being in exile, and Mr. Fox waiting. both 
the King and Lords about him frequently employ’d him 
about their affaires, trusted him both with receiving and 
peying the little mony they had. Returning with his 

ajesty to England, after te wants and greate 
sufferings, his Majesty found him so honest and indus- 
trious, and withall so capable and ready, that being 
advanced from Clerk of the Kitchen to that of the 
Greene Cloth, he promis’d to be Pa r to the whole 
army, and by hia dexterity and punctual dealing he ob- 
tain’d such credit among the banquers that he was in a 
short time able to borrow vast sums of them upon any 
exigence. The continual turning thus of mony, and 
the souldiers’ moderate allowance to him for his keeping 
trust with them, did so much inrich him, that he is be- 
liev’d to be worth at least 200,000/. honestly gotten and 
unenvied, which is next toa miracle. With ail this he 
continues as humble and ready to do a courtesie as ever 
he was. He is generous, and lives honourably, of a 
sweete nature, well spoken, well bred, and is so highly 
in his Majesty’s esteem, and so useful, that being long 
since made a knight, he is also advanc’d to be one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasurie, and has the 
revertion of the Cofferer’s place after Henry Brouncker. 
He has married his eldest daughter to my Lord Corn- 
wallis, and gave her 12,000 pounds, and restor’d that 
entangl'd family besides. He match’d his eldest son to 
Mrs. Trollop, who brings with her (besides a greate sum) 
neare, if not altogether, 2,000/. per ann. Sir Stephen’s 


Lady (an excellent woman) is sister to Mr. Whittle, one 
ie King’s chirurgeons. In a word, never was man 


of 





more fortunate than Sir Stephen; he is an handsom 
person, virtuous, and very religious.” 
Emity Cores, 
Teignmouth. 


Moopy THe Actor (5 §, iii. 328, 375, 477.)— 
Most persons will agree with Dr. Ruweavtr that 
the inscription on the tomb of Moody, stating him 
to have been “a native of the parish of St. Cle- 
ment Danes,” sets at rest the question of the place 
of his birth. I admit that very strong evidence 
must be produced in order to maintain a contrary 
opinion, and without going so far as to assert that 
the authorities I am about to quote absolutely 
disprove that statement, I think they are of suffi- 
cient weight to throw a considerable degree of 
doubt upon its accuracy. Williams (Anthony 
Pasquin) says :-— 

“ Mr. Moody is a native of Cork in Ireland, where his 
father followed the profession of ier ; hisreal name 
is said to be Cockran. The hero of this memoir worked 
for several years in the same trade, at a place called 
Tuckey’s Lane in that city.... He repaired to the 
West Indies, where he soon commenced tragedian in a 
company of performers then established at Kingston, 
Jamaica.”— Poems, vol. ii. p. 52 (no date, but originally 
published in 1786). 

“Mr. Moody was born in Cork, in the kingdom of Ire- 
land. His father’s name was Cockran, who followed the 
profession of hairdresser in that town, and brought up 
this, his eldest, son to the same trade, at which he 
worked for ne ye after he was out of his time in 
Tuckey Street. ese little circumstances of biography 
would probably have been overlooked did not Mr. Moody 
often pat sm he is an Englishman, and born in Stanhope 
Street, Clare Market.”—Secret History of the Green 
Room, 1795, vol. i. p. 211. 

These accounts were published during Moody’s 
lifetime, and certainly strengthen the strong pre- 
sumptive evidence, derived from the characters he 
played, that he was an Irishman. I do not know 

ow far the inscription would be taken as proof 
in a court of law, but it seems to me to have less 
than ordinary weight in the case of a man who 
had changed his name and died in extreme old 
age in another country, and who is stated to have 
given himself out as a native of that country. The 
subject is of little importance, but it possesses 
some interest as a groundwork for inquiry into 
evidence. CHARLES WYLIE. 


Wuo was M. Trares? (5 §. iii. 508; iv. 
94.)—He was the noted Jonathan Tyers, who, 
taking a lease of Vauxhall in 1730, introduced so 
many improvements into those once famous gar- 
dens, tnat they quickly rose into notice, and soon 
eclipsed and threw into the shade other places of 
amusement of a similar character. On his retire- 
ment from the management, the date of which 
event I have failed to ascertain, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Denbies, near Dorking; and the fol- 
lowing extract from the very excellent handbook 
of the latter place, published by Willis & Sotheran 
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in 1858, will explain the allusion made to “M. 
Tyrres” in the curious French work quoted from 
by your correspondent :— 

“The original building was converted from a farm- 
house into a gentleman's residence by Mr. Jonathan 
Tyers, a singular man, of Vauxhall notoriety, who gave 
full scope to his eccentric tastes in his disposal of the 
grounds. ‘He seems,’ says Mr. Brayley, ‘to have in- 
tended that his country seat should form a striking con- 
trast to the place of general amusement at Vauxhall.’ 
In the centre of a gloomy wood, which he called ‘Il 
Penseroso,’ he built a small temple, covering it with a 
number of serious inscriptions, and at the termination of 
one of the walks there were two skulls placed upon a 
pedestal, with some verses beneath them, said to be writ- 
ten by Soame Jenyns, while, at a short distance from the 
temple, two figures, as large as life, represented the 
Christian and the Unbeliever in their last moments, 
with a statue of Truth treading on a mask.” 


Mr. Tyers died in 1767, when “ these fantastic 
embellishments were removed.” T. C. Smiru. 


Sxewsatp (5 §. iv. 66.)—Skewball was, I 
have heard, the name of a celebrated racing mare 
which won much fame in Ireland some time in the 
last century. I have before me a broadside song 
setting forth her merits, which may interest some 
of your readers. It was purchased by my grand- 
father (Edward Shaw Peacock) somewhere about 
seventy years ago, at a time when the doings of 
Skewball were still fresh in the memories of racing 
men. If any picture or good description of her be 
yet remaining, we might, perhaps, ascertain from 
it what Skewbald signifies :— 

“A yew Sone, CALLED SKEWBALL. 
(C. Croshaw, Printer, Coppergate, York.) 

Ye gentlemen sportsmen, I pray listen all, 

And I'll sing you a song in praise of Skewball, 

And how she came over you shall understand. 

It was Squire Mirvin, a peer of our land, 

And of his late actions as I have heard before ; 

And how he was challenged by one Sir Ralph Gore 

For five hundred guineas on the plains of Kildar, 

To run with Miss Sportsly, that charming grey mare. 
Skewball, then, he hearing the wager was laid, 
He to his kind master said, Be not afraid, 
For I on my side yon thousands will hold, 
T’ll lay in your castle a fine mess of gold. 
The time being come, and the cattle led out, 
The people came flocking from east, west, and south, 
To beat all the sportsmen I vow and declare, 
They ’d enter their money all on the grey mare. 
Squire Mirvin he smil’d and thus he did say, 
Come, gentlemen sportsmen, that ’s money to lay, 
Your horses and saddles and bridles prepare, 
For we must away to the plains of Kildare. 
The time being come, and the cattle walked out, 
Squire Mirvin he order’d his rider to mount, 
ith all the spectators to clear the way. 
The time being come, not a moment delay, 
ese cattle was mounted, away they fly ; 
Skewball like an arrow past Miss Sportsly did fly, 
And the people — up for to see them go round, 
They swore in their hearts he ne'er touch’d the 
ground ; 
And as they was just in the midst of their sport, 
Squire Mirvin to his rider begun this discourse, 
U loving, kind rider, come tell unto me, 


How far is Miss Sportsly this moment from thee ? 
O loving, kind master, you bear a t style, 
The grey mare is behind us a full English mile. 
If the saddle maintains us, I warrant you there 
We ne’er shall be beat on the plains of Kildare, 
And as they was running past the distance-chair, 
The gentlemen cry'd, Skewball, never fear, 
Although in this country thou was never seen before, 
= by beating Miss Sportsly has broke Sir Ralph 
ore.” 
Mase. G, W. Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Some sixty years ago, when I was a boy at 
Rugby School, the widow of a baronet, who 
resided in the neighbourhood, used to drive into 
the town occasionally in an equipage with six 
brown and white horses, with outriders on steeds 
of the same colour, which we were told were skew- 
bald, in contradistinction to piebald (black and 
white). The turn-out was unique, and, with the 
attendants in red and white liveries, excited 
greatly our admiration. J. R. B 


In the west of Scotland this description of a 
horse does not differ at all from piebald. It 
means an animal in which two or more colours are 
blended on the body (not on the legs), sometimes 
roan along with brown, or chestnut and white. 
But the definition of piebald, as Mr. Warp su 
poses, is certainly not peculiar to a horse of the 
magpie colours alone. J. R. 


Let Mr. Warp call his groom into council, and 
he will find that the explanation he proposes is 
perfectly correct ; that the word is in common use 
to designate a brown or bay and white horse, 
while a black and white one is pied or piebald. 

J. R. Hata. 


Tuer “ Ruppock” (5 §, iii. 492.)—In reply to 
TuEeopor Marx—first let me say, “ thanks, ever- 
more thanks,” that he, a German, reads not only 
Spenser, but critically notes (I mean no pun) the 
words and names—Spenser was married in 1594, 
and died, alas! in 1599, aged forty-five. Twenty- 
four years after his death, “ruddock” is found 
(once only) in Shakspeare, 7.¢., in Cymbeline (a 
favourite play of Southey’s), published in 1623. 

he pas in which it occurs is so beautiful, 
that, although well known, I venture to quote it : 

“ With fairest flowers 

Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
1’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath: the ruddock would 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.” 
I give the whole passage. Sir Walter Scott 
used to say, when he referred to Moliére for a 
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ya eee, he could never curtail it. So I always 
eel with regard to Shakspeare. “ Mais revenons 
4 nos moutons.” “Ruddock,” as I have already said, 
only occurs once in Shakspeare, “ redbreast ” 
twice—first, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona :— 

“ Val. Why, how know you that I am in love! 

Speed. —y by these special marks — first, you 
have learned, like Sir Proteus, to wreathe your arms like 
a malecontent, to relish a love-song like a robin red- 
breast,” &e.— 
and, secondly, in King Henry IV., pt. 1 :— 

** Lady Percy. I will not sing. 

Hotspur. "Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be red- 
breast teacher.” 

Now to the point. Shakspeare uses the name 
“ruddock” in a play representing events before 
the introduction of Christianity into Britain ; he 
uses the name “‘redbreast” after that event. 

Will this fact (that may have been overlooked) 
throw any light on the derivation of the word ? 

Davip WorTHeErsPoon. 


Barnes, in his Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 
ives it as :— Ruddock, reddick, reddock (a 
iminutive of red), from the Anglo-Saxon ‘rud- 
duc.’” J. 8. Upat. 
Junior Athenseum Club. 


JUSTIFIABLE Homicipg, oR MansLaucuTer ? 
(5™ S. iv. 27,76.)—The case put by Mr. Boutcer 
illustrates the nice distinctions of the English law 
of murder, and I cannot agree personally with the 
conclusion at which W. S. has arrived. If A. had 
killed the burglar while the latter was attempting 
to break into the house, he would have been 
justified, because the homicide would have been 
committed in order to prevent the “ forcible and 
atrocious” crime of burglary; but the thief 
having consummated the burglary by effecting an 
entrance, I apprehend that a different order of 
considerations arise. The “rifling” of the plate 
does not seem such a “ forcible and atrocious” 
crime as will justify the homicide. If, then, A. 
(according to Mr. Boutcer’s hypothesis), without 
challenge, shoot at the thief and kill him, I think 
he will be guilty not of manslaughter, but of 
murder, for the provocation is not of such a kind 
as to reduce the crime to the lesser offence ; but 
if A. endeavour to arrest the thief, and shoot at 
him and kill him in resistance or flight, and it 
clearly appear that the delinquent could not other- 
wise be secured, then, indeed, the homicide will 
be justified. That is my view of the law upon 
principle. I myself am not aware of any reported 
case exactly answering to Mr. Bovicer’s sup- 
posed one. Mippie TempPcar. 


The wording of W. S.’s reply seems to me to be 
written under the supposition that I was of opinion 
that the verdict in the hypothetical case I men- 
tioned would be “ manslaughter,” whereas it was 
quite the contrary. I thought by styling those 





people as quibblers I had avoided any ambiguity 
on that point, besides being perfectly fair in the 
description ; for, as far as I knew, only quibbles 
could be brought in support of a verdict for 
“ manslaugbter.” D. C. Boutcer. 


Avursors Wantep (3) (5 S. iii. 508.\—In the 
biographical memoir of Melchior Inchoffer by Pére 
Frangois Oudin (tom. xxxv. Des Mémoires de 
Niceron), sufficient reasons are given to show 
clearly that Jules Clément Scotti is the veritable 
author of the Monarchia Solipsorum. In his fif- 
teenth year admitted into the Order of the Jesuits 
at Rome, he was grievously mortified and disap- 
pointed, early in life, by signally failing in the 
public examinations, and, at a later period, the 
refusal of the Superiors of the College to appoint 
him the Professor of Scholastic Theology so 
wounded his vanity, that, in the bitterness of his 
soul, he flung aside the Jesuit’s garb, withdrew to 
Venice, and published [ucilit Cornelit Europes 
Monarchia Solipsorumad Leon Allatium, Venetiis, 
1645, in-12. This satirical exposure of the vices 
of the society could only be attributed to the pen 
of a Jesuit faithless to his vows. No one at the 
time doubted on whom to fasten the perfidy, and 
Pére Théophile Raynaud entitles his refutation 
Judicium de Libello Clementis Scottt; and the 
Cardinal Sforza Pallavicino, in his Vindicationes 
Societatis, particularizes Scotti by name. An ad- 
vocate of the Parliament of Paris and King’s- 
Counsel, Pierre Restaut, the celebrated gram- 
marian, is the acknowledged translator into French 
of the treatise in question, from the edition printed 
at Venice in 1652; and it is worthy of especial 
remark, that the name of Melchior Inchoffer, on 
the title-page of this edition, is eliminated from 
the frontispiece of the republication in 1754, Amstel, 
Paris, in-12. Witiram Puarr. 

Conservative Club. 


Hven Broventon (5 §. iv. 48.)—Seeing Hugh 
Broughton’s name, I was reminded of a MS. letter 
of his, in Greek, addressed to Lord Burghley, “to 
recommend the bearer, a fine scholar, to Dr. Bing, 
to be Fellow of Clare Hall, Oct., 1588.” This letter 
is in the Catalogue of the Lansdowne MSS. (Lond., 
1807), p. 220. Another letter of Hugh Broughton’s 
to Lord Burghley is mentioned, at p. 331, “ Of his 
contest with Dr. Andrews of the meaning of the 
words Sheol and Hades, &c., April 14, 1597”; 
another, at p. 332, to Lord Burghley, in which 
“he blames the Archbishop for hindering his new 
translation of the Bible, June 11, 1597.” 

This Catalogue is a perfect mine of the most 
curious and valuable information of every de- 
scription, but more particularly on English history 
and antiquities. e entire collection was an- 
nounced to be sold by auction, early in the spring 
of 1807, by Messrs. Leigh & Sotheby, and I am 


informed that it was purchased for the British 
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Museum. No doubt it has been extensively used by 
all investigators of English and Seottish history, as 
it contains a very considerable collection of original 
letters from the Kings and Queens of England and 
Scotland from the time of Henry VIII. to that of 
George IL, and also “many volumes of copies, 
done at a great expense, from the Tower and 
Cottonian Records. Many of them are of singular 
value, as they preserve the contents of some ori- 
ginals, which are obliterated, burnt, or lost ” (vide 
Preface). In the language of the laborious com- 
iler (who was he ?), “Tf any manuscripts ever 
eserved a circumstantial catalogue, these surely 
do.” J. Macray. 


Tue “Seven Communes” or Vicenza (5 §. 
iv. 68.)—Awaiting further particulars, I can inform 
Mr. Lioyp Owen that if he will take the trouble 
to run his eye through the headings of the Augs- 
burg Allgemeine Zeitung for the last five years— 
unfortunately, I cannot be more precise—he will 
find a series of interesting letters upon this 
Teutonic branch, so remarkably severed from the 
parent stem. The language of the Seven Com- 
munes, not being derived from any existing 
German dialect, although, of course, cognate with 
all, isa rich and not fully explored mine of old 
German. The inhabitants are, however, now 
rapidly becoming Italians. 

If my memory serves me, there are a few 
German villages in Piedmont as well, not far from 
Pinerolo. ._K 


Boswetu’s “Tour to THE Hepripes” (5% §, 
iii. 488.)— Qurvis inquires after a certain portrait 
of Dr. Johnson by Opie, “ begun in 1783, resumed 
in 1784, but never completed, he believes.” The 
picture remains as it was left, unfinished. It 
represents the Doctor without his wig, and, in 
spite of its incompleteness, is a striking portrait, 
and, no doubt, true to nature. His short-sighted- 
ness is evident, and his carelessness of dress sug- 
gested. It was purehased from Dr. Dibdin by 
the late Mr. Neeld of Grittleton, and now hangs 
in the best company at Grittleton House, in the 
very interesting collection of Sir John Neeld, 
Bart. Crowpown. 


An Aycrent “Srnrence or Cursrincr” 
(5" 8. iii. 501.)—I have the best reason to believe 
that this ancient observance is not obsolete. I 
was informed a month or two ago that there 
was notice that any one entering the Pope’s 
private Record room, one or two officials excepted, 
without special authorization, was, ipso Facto’ 
excommunicated. No one can obtain access to 
the records without very special authority; but it 
may be useful to those disposed to stray into these 
old literary pastures to know the spiritual 


Eneiisu History (5 §. iv. 47..—H. A. W. 
can find very useful lists of authorities for English 
history prefixed to the divisions of Mr. Green’s 
Short story of the English People (Macmillan). 
The want expressed by H. A. W. prompts me to 
offer a suggestion. In using the valuable little 
volumes of the series “ Epochs of History,” edited 
by Mr. Morris, it occurred to me that a great boon 
would be conferred upon students if in each of 
them the author would give a list of the most 
trustworthy authorities on the particular epoch 
which forms his subject. This could doubtless be 
very easily done ; and such a list would be of the 
greatest value to students generally, who often 
have great difficulty in even finding out. the best 
books to read, hence losing much valuable time, 
which might be saved had they reliable guides 
such as I suggest. R. G. 

Liverpool. 


H. A. W. will find the Histories of England by 
Creasy, May, Molesworth, and Yonge, of great 
service. J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


Carats Sanps anpD Dusters (5 §. iii. 428.) 
—If B. will refer to Bliss’s edition of Bisho 
Earle’s Microcosmography (1811, p. 91), he wi 
find that English duellers resorted to Calais Sands 
at least as early as 1600. In Samuel Rowlands’s 
Good Newes and Bad Newes, 1622 (Hunterian 
Club reprint, p. 41), we have these lines :— 

“€ Gilbert, this gloue I send thee from my hand, 

And challenge thee to meet on Callis sand, 

On this day moneth resolue I will be there, 

Where thou shalt finde my flesh I will not feare. 

My Cutler is at worke both day and night, 

To make the sword wherewith I meane to ia 

—H, 


Maperra AND Matter (5 §. iii. 504.)—In 
Dr. CuHancr’s interesting communication on this 
head, I think there is a slight error. The Portu- 
guese did not colonize the island in 1419. Tristan 
Vaz and Juan Gonzales discovered the island in 
that year, but Prince Henry did not colonize it 
until 1421. Chaptal says the vines were planted 
there in 1420, but that is also a slip of the pen, 
although, like the other, it is of no great moment. 
It does not appear to be known with what grape 
the island was sivcked originally. Some say it 
was the Malvasia grape direct from Candia ; 
others that it was the Malvasia grape (originally 
from Candia) taken straight from Portugal. Others 
think it to have come from Napoli di Malvasia, in 
the Morea. Of course, the probability is that the 
Portuguese transplanted vines that were growing 
at the time in Portugal, whether these came ori- 

inally from Candia‘or the Morea or not. A. 
ullien, in his Topographie de tous les Vignobles 
Connus, says, p. 502, that some people are positive 





penalties they are liable to if unauthorized. 
J. C. H. 


—on assure que—that the first plants were carried 
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thither from the island of Cyprus by the express 
order of Prince Henry. It would be very inter- 
esting if any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
could refer me to documents establishing anything 
for certain on this head. C. A. Warp. 


Serseant Jonn Heyte (5 §. iv. 73.)—Mr. 
PassincHaM says : “Serjeant Heyle . . . whose 
name is also spelt ‘Hele’ and ‘Heele.’” It may 
be added that Manningham spells it “ Heale” 
(see Diary, p. 36). The late Mr. Bruce, editor of 
The Diary (1868), says, in a footnote, “Serjeant 
Hele was one of the legal butts of the time.” 

Wm. PEnceELLY. 

Torquay. 


Tue Nive or Diamonps (5 §. iv. 20.)—There 
are here seven reasons assigned for its being 
called the Curse of Scotland ; but I would suggest 
an eighth. Does “curse” not appear in this phrase 
as a modification of “ cross” ?—the Curse of Scot- 
land =the Cross of Scotland = St. Andrew's 
Cross. Does the form of the Nine of Diamonds 
not suggest this derivation? Corse or curse isa 
well-known old way of pronouncing cross in Scotch. 
This derivation does away with a great deal of 
sentimental guessing ; but I have no doubt it is 
the true one, though the question still remains, 
why was it applied to the Nine of Diamonds, and 
not to any of the other nines? I have not con- 
sidered this point. Henry Kizcoor. 


P.S.—When I say the form of the Nine of Dia- 
monds suggests (to some extent) the form of St. 
Andrew’s Cross, it is meant that we may sup 
two cross lines proceeding from the diamonds at 
the top through thecentre diamond to the diamonds 
at the foot. This may be held to be somewhat 
fanciful, but it is a fanciful matter with which we 
are dealing. 

[See “N. & Q.” 4" 8. vi. 194, 289; 5" 8. iv. 97.] 


_ Crorr Briveg (5 8. iv. 26.)—The following 
is the inscription on Croft Bridge, copied from 
Surtees’s History of Durham, vol. iii. p. 408 :— 
**The blue stone which marks the boundary (between 
the counties of York and Durham) rests on the pier of 
the third arch from the Durham side, and is inscribed :— 
*DUN.] CONTRIBVAT NORTH RID. COM. EBOR. ET COM. 
DUNEL. STATV. APUD SESS. VTRQ* GEN. PAC. AN. DO. 1673.’” 


H. F. Boyp. 


“Branans” (5% S. iv. 26), I presume, is in- 
serted as an abbreviation for “ branding-irons,” 
tools used for marking quantity in gallons, alcoholic 
strength, &c., in casks so gauged by excise officers. 

An Ovp VINTNER. 


“ERNESTO: A PuitosopnicaL Romance” (5% 
8. iv. 27), was the work of William Smith, author 
of Thorndale, &c. It was his first prose work, and 
written some years before its publication in 1835. 
See Principal Tulloch’s article on “ The Author of 





‘Thorndale’ ” in The Contemporary Review, vol. xxv. 
p. 381 (Feb., 1875). E. A. P. 


Mitton’s AnD Spenser’s Use or THE Worp 
“Cuarm” (5% §. iv. 25.)—It has been pointed 
out that Milton used the word “charm” as 
signifying “combined harmony.” Spenser em- 
ployed it as equivalent to “ tune,” ¢. g.:— 

“ Here we our slender pypes may safely charme.” 


This line is in the Shepheards Calender (October), 
and the “Glosse” explains :—“ Charme, temper and 
order ; for Charmes were wont to be made by 
verses, as Ovid sayth, ‘ Aut si carminibus.’” 
In his poem, The Teares of the Muses, charmes 
mean songs :— 
“ Whilest favourable times did us afford 
Free liberty to chaunt our charmes at will.” 
In Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, the 
“ shepheards boy ” is described as 
“ Charming his oaten pipe unto his peres.” 
Rosert J. C. Connotty, Clk. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


Bakewetw’s Sueep (5@ §. iii. 446.)—Mr. 
Andrew Wood of Broxbushes, near Corbridge, 
Northumberland, to whom, through a mutual 
friend, I submitted your correspondent’s inquiry, 
has had the kindness to send the subjoined reply : 

“T am glad that I can give you the information you 
seek. Refer to Youatt on the Sheep, pp. 315, 316, and 
317, and in a note at the foot of these you will find 
all you require. I think the 6,200 guineas would be the 
aggregate price of one season’s rams.” 

In Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, sixth 
edition, London, 1869, p. 127, it is stated as 
follows :— 

“The prices at which Bakewell’s rams were hired 
ap enormous. In 1789 he received twelve hundred 
guineas for the hire of three brought at one birth, two 
thousand for seven, and, for his whole letting, at least 
three thousand guineas.” 

“ Shepe, in myne opynyon, is the most profyt- 
ablest cattell that any man can haue,” quoth 
Judge Fitzherbert in his Book of Husbandry, 1539, 
and I trust J. R. himself can fully endorse this 
sentiment. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Rr. Hoy. Ricuarp Hamitton, 1767 (5" S. iv. 
27.)—“ His Most Faithful Majesty” is the well- 
known title of the King of Portugal : this makes 
it most likely that the word Pe.aaivus cannot read 
is as he suggests. The relationship between the 
duke and this Mr. Hamilton I cannot explain ; it 
was most likely of an extremely Scottish descrip- 
tion. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Arms at Sours Wraxuatt, Wits (5% S. iv. 
48.)—The arms described are those of Kenyon 
impaling Lloyd. The crest is that of Kenyon. 
The match commemorated is that of Thomas Ken- 





Ai 
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yon (b. 1688, d. 1731), who married Catharine, 
daughter of Luke Lloyd of Bryn (see Peerage, 
s.v. “Kenyon”). There is, of course, no connexion 
between the arms and the words “ God save Queen 
Elizabeth.” J. Woopwarp. 


Encravine or Betisarivs (5" §. iii. 68, 113, 
258, 297.)—A polite and friendly note from Mr. 
Isaac Preston, with a faint address which I 
cannot read, and therefore can only acknowledge 
through “ N. & Q.,” states as follows :— 

“I have the print you refer to. It has been in my 
family from the last century. It is 224 inchesin length, 
by 194 inches in depth, and is inscribed, ‘ Vandyke, 
eee J. Goupy, delineavit; G. Scotin, sculpsit, 

i. 


“ ¢Date obolum Belisario. 
«“¢Ex Vandyke ad humanam formam tabula in zdibus 
reclarissimi Richardi Boyle Comitis Burlingtoniz, &c., 
Periscelidis Equitis, bonarum artium in Patria Restaura- 
toris.’ 

“T apprehend, as the [personal es of Boyle, 
Ear! of Burlington, with ane Burlington estates passed 
into the Dukedom of Devonshire, that the picture, from 
whence the engraving, is at Chatsworth or some other 
mansion of the Duke. (Signed) Isaac Preston.” 

Herspert RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 


Wycs Exams (4 §, vi. 458 ; 5® §. iii. 453.)— 
In the village of Earls’ Colne, Essex, there is a 
very fine avenue of wych elms, extending from the 
church to the entrance of the priory. They are 
very ancient, and of great size, most of them much 
decayed. This priory was founded by Aubrey de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, principally as a burial-place 
for himself and his descendants, and made depen- 
dent upon the Abbey of Abingdon. 

This seems corroborative of Mr. Carrock’s 
view, as the und on which these trees are 
standing certainly did form of the possessions 
of this religious house. See Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
vol. i, p. 436, fol., 1682. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Pilgrim-Memories ; or, Travel and Discussion in 
the Birth-Countries of Christianity with the late 
Henry Thomas Buckle. By John S. Stuart- 
.. M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Longmans 
‘a 
Tats book forms part of a series which the author 
states that he intends dedicating to the exposition 
of what he conceives to be the “ Modern Revolu- 
tion,” which revolution he expects will result in 
the “enunciation, verification, and application of 
the rational or ultimate law of history.” If we ask 
what is this “Modern Revolution,” in the midst 
of which we are unconsciously living, we find it 


* I cannot decipher the original word. 





consists, broadly speaking, in the substitution for 
Christianity of ————. which, we suppose, ma: 

be called the igion of Humanity. wu = | 
what is this “ultimate law of history,” the 
plainest answer that we get is, that it is “a law 
of change in men’s notions of the causes of 
change,” a phrase which, perhaps, we had better 
leave our readers to make out for themselves by 
the help of Mr. Glennie’s book. A considerable 
portion of the present volume is devoted to Socratic 
dialogues between A. and B., i.¢., between the 
author and Mr. Buckle. Here everybody will 
expect to find some hard reading, nor will this ex- 
pectation be disappointed. It may be well that 
we should have books written from time to time 
which do not shrink from the discussion of the 


“laws of quantitative and qualitative relati- 
vity” ; but Soy books for the few, and this is 
one of them. Mr. Glennie appears to have acted 


very carefully the part of Boswell to Mr. Buckle’s 
Jobnson, and this volume is the result. If Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie had written simply a book of 
travels, it would have been a very interesting one. 
Often have we wished that we could have kept 
him by the “shore of the Sea of Coral,” or in 
“Flowery Sidon,” instead of following him into 
the mazes of “ co-oneness,” and into his elaborate 
assertion and re-assertion of his disbelief in 
historic Christianity. There can be no question 
that Mr. Glennie has delivered his soul, on this 

int, in the work now before us, but we could 
_ spared some of the iteration with which he 
has effected it. There are many passages of 
interest in the discussions recorded between the 
author and Mr. Buckle, and it is curious to see 
how the balance inclines now to one side and now 
to the other, sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other exhibiting the greater fairness towards that 
Faith which both had abandoned, and whose 
cradle they were on their way to visit. Mr. 
Buckle would not give up his belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, an amiable weakness in Mr. 
Glennie’s eyes, which we will not accuse him of 
sharing, though some of the greatest minds in the 
ancient world were not free from it. Mr. Glennie 
has been under the influence of the “colossal 
beauty” of the gods of Egypt, and come away with 
the conviction that Christianity is only a veiled 
Osirianism. He has drunk his Western sherry in 
the desert of the Wanderings, and come to the con- 
clusion that because you can do so with a certain 
amount of comfort in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, therefore the story of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings of the Israelites must be a false- 
hood. He is deeply impressed with the absolute 
necessity of the revolution which he proclaims as 
imminent. The undertone of his book is hardly 
less hostile to the existing order of things than the 
speech of a Hegelian captain, recorded by Madame 





de Gasparin, in her Near and Heavenly Horizons, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5* 8. 1V. Ava. 7, °75, 





as spoken during the troubled times of 1849 :— 
“*The world,’ said he, ‘ advances to a social revo- 
lution ; it will leave its winter skin on the bushes 
of the month of May.’—‘ But those others—the 
obstructives as you call them—will defend their 
old customs.—‘I know it well.’—‘ And then?’ 
* And then—we kill them.’ This was said with a 
voice sad but inexorable.” Equally inexorable, 
though not quite so sad, is the tenor of Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie’s language. If Pilgrim-Memories 
were not otherwise remarkable, it would at least 
have the merit of forewarning us of the nature of 
the “ Modern Revolution.” 


The Quarterly Review. No. 277, July. (Murray.) 
“Tue First Stewart in England” is the title of a re- 
markable article in the Quarterly, in which James I. is 

roved to have more right to the designation of “ British 
eleeee ” than he has been hitherto supposed to have. 
A subsequent article, “ More about Napoleon,” shows 
that “ the Corsican,” utterly disregarding truth as he did, 
was not near such a hero as romantic writers have de- 
clared him to be. Scholars will turn with pleasure to 
“ Virgil in the Middle Ages” to see how the ancient poet 
influenced his posterity for successive epochs. The espe- 
cial light article is on “ Balloons and Voyages in the Air”; 
that on “ Falconry in the British Isles” is both learned 
and amusing; ‘and those readers who have sympathy 
with the drama will be pleasantly interested in the paper 
on the “ Théatre Frangais.” In other contributions the 


Quarterly for July maintains its high reputation. 
The St. James's Magazine and United Empire Review, 


Edited by 8. R. Townshend Mayer. (Moxon.) 

We direct especial attention, of our readers generally, 
and of American readers particularly, to an article in 
the present number on Edgar Allan Poe, by Mr. J. W. 
Dalby. It affords a better and truer idea of that re- 
markable, unhappy, and much to be pitied genius, than 
can be found elsewhere. It is written with great good 
feeling, without any ultra-worship for the poet, and with 
unquestionable fairness to the man. Griswold, of course, 
pilloried Poe, pelted him with ele and then 
proclaimed him unclean. Ingrax.’s biography is not, as 
s0 many have thought, a vindication and rehabilitation of 
Poe, >ut an affectionate excuse for him. Poe was neither 
eo hideous as the one nor so faultless as the other would 
have us believe him to be. Mr. Dalby says pertinently 
of the affectionate apologist : “It is not that we question 
the truth of his charitable view; we only want it to 
carry the same weight as the old accusations did by 
being equally elaborate and outspoken.” 


Old and New London: Westminster and the Western 
Suburbs. By Edward Walford. Part XXXII. (Cassell 
& Co. 

a. a ing, a very good number very well 

illustrated. t admits, however, of a remark on one 

point. At p. 408 is repeated the story that “God Save 
the King” is a translation of French words by M. de 

Brinose, which were always sung by the young ladies of 

St. Cyr when Louis XIV. entered their chapel! The 

authority for this is the Mémoires de Madame de Créqui. 

Mr. William Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time 

contains all that is known of the history of the National 

Anthem, and the July number of the Quarterly (1834) 

proves that the Memoirs of the Marquise de Crequi is a 

modern romance and utterly untrustworthy. The state- 

ment that the music of “ God Save the King ” was com- 
posed by “the famous Sully” is doubtless a misprint, 





which substitutes a great Minister for Lalli, the music 
composer. 


Le Conte d' Hiver. Drame, en Cing Actes, de W. Shake. 
speare. Traduit en Vers Francais, par le Chevalier de 
Chatelain. (Rolandi.) 

Tue Chevalier de Chatelain is well known for his various 

abilities. One of them is to be seen in the facility with 

which he gives a French air and tone to Shakspeare, 

This he bas shown in his rhymed translation of A Winter's 

Tale. It is very well done, with some strangeness about 

it; and one cannot help seeing, if another hand were 

to translate this French version back into English, how 
curiously unlike the original it would be. The Chevalier 
alludes, half apologetically, to his many years; but he 
needs no indulgence on that score. He is a very clever 
person indeed, and nothing daunts him. What may a man 
not yet do, who at seventy-five has # smart fit of 
plexy in the morning, attends a grand concert in the 
evening, and, before he goes to bed, writes his own epi- 
taph, in the form of a sonnet, Which has no trace of fit 
or fatigue in it? 


Mr. J. R. Dore (Huddersfield) writes :—“I should be 
glad to be informed from what version of the Bible the 
epistles and gospels were taken before our present 
Prayer-Book was issued. Dr. Hook and many others 
say from the Bishops’ Bible; but having carefully com- 
pared the Prayer-Books of 1559 and 1604 with the Dotted 
Bible, and the edition of 1595 of the Bishops’ Bible, I 
find some other version must have been used, as the 
epistles and gospels in King James’s Prayer-Book differ 
most extensively from the Bishops’ translation.” 


Tue Hixvoo Faxkegrs and their wild acts of devotional 
discipline are tolerably familiar to all of us. Our con- 
temporary The Oriental has made a note of one of these 
acts which was not previously known to us :—“ Burying 
the body under ground, with the head downwards, 
having from the middle of the body to the heels in the 
air, and in that situation to be engaged in the ceremony 
called ‘ Yap,’ or silent repetition of the name of God. 
It strikes us that under such conditions the ceremony 
would soon end in eternal silence. 





Potices to Corresponvents. 


W. Freetove.—The writing is, as you suggest, too 
small. We much prefer that communications on dif- 
ferent subjects should be written on separate sheets of 
paper, and only on one side. 

C. Austin (Baltimore.)—‘‘ Money the sinews of war.” 
See “N. &. Q.” 4" 8. xi. 324, 348, 472; xii. 18. 

Bera (“Irish Society in the Seventeenth Century ”) is 
requested to forward his name and address. 

GrorcE Exuis.—An abbreviation, and still in use. 

0. Dovry.—At an early opportunity. 

R.—Unavoidably deferred. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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